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ABSTRACT 

This instructioral module is part of a project to 
reform current school curricula, improve instructional services for 
handicapped and at-risk limited-English-prof icient (LEP) and language 
minority students, and provide innovative leadership in higher 
education related to progrcuns for LEP persons. The materials 
contained in the module are designed to help in training personnel co 
serve this population, and are xntended for use by consultants 
providing in-service education to teachers and administrators. This 
module, the last in a series of five, aims to develop the 
collaborative abilities of transdisciplinary teeuns. Topics include: 
the process and structure of transdisciplinary teaming; establishing 
the need for transdisciplinary teeuns; proactive school organization; 
designing effective interventions; understanding the process and the 
roles of team members; and using interpreters and translators. Each 
section contains a series of critical points to be elaborated on by 
the consultant, suggested activities for participant involvement, and 
masters for handouts or transparencies. A list of references and 
resource materials is appended. (MSE) 
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FOREWORD 



The essential purposes guiding the development of the Collabotation 
and Reform project are (a) to reform currert^ curricula, (b) to Improve 
instructional services for handicapped and at-risk limited English proficient 
(LEP) students and language minority students, and (c) to provide innovative 
leadership in higher education programs related to programs for ! EP persons. 
Over the past 10 years, the educational personnel training needs in Florida 
have changed for two reasons. First, as a result of high and sustained 
immigration. Florida has large and groMririg populations for whom English is not 
the native tongue. The state has the largest percentage of Hispanic foreign 
bom i.i the nation and has the fourth largest LEP and non-English language 
background (NELB) populations in the country. An unknown numoer of these 
students are handicapped or at-risk of «iducational failure. Second, personnel 
training needs have changed due to nscent population shifts. Few personnel 
have been prepared to wori< with studertts for whom English is not the only 
language and who are handicapped or at risk of educational failure. Small 
sporadic efforts have occun^ to address these needs, but the question 
remains of how to make programs effective in meeting the needs of LEPs while 
at the same time adddressing the needs of mainstream students. It is clear that 
collaboration ana reform is essential if the state is to ensure that the educational 
needs of the changing school populations are met. One of the major goals of 
the Collaboration and Refomi project is to enable the University of Rorida to 
Increase its effectiveness in addressing these training needs. An important 
outcome of the project is the development of this series of five modules that will 
promote the achievement of this goal. 



About the Logo... 



As a word has multiple interpretations 
representing multiple concepts, so 
may the Collaboration and Reform 
Project logo be viewed and 
interpreted from multfple perspectives. 
We invite the reader to view the 
symbols and generate personal 
Interpretations. 



The hands as a propeller... 

Hands are a universal symbol of 
humanity. The hands on the project 
logo symbolize the concepts of 
acceptance, protection, and support. 
The hands representing a propeller in 
motion may be seen as the evolving 
nature of the project. As the needs of 
growing student populations change, 
so must the concents of creativity, 
innovation, and appropriateness in 
developing and implementing 
solutions to meet those needs. 



The map of Florida... 

Superimposing the symbols of the 
hands and the cube on a map 
Florida symbolizes the statewide 
scope of the project. Inherent Is the 
development anc facilitation of 
collaboration and communication 
across the state, as well as beyond 
the state boundaries. 
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The cubo and 

Its first dimension... 

The cube is representative of a 
multidimensional approach to 
achieving the objectives of the project. 
One dimension of the cube focuses 
on the varied interest groups and 
audiences who share a concern for 
handicapped and at-risit limited 
English proficient and language 
minority populations. 



Thi FIvi Contint Ants 




A second dimension of the 
cube... 

A second dimension of the cube 
addresses specific issues that are 
critical to the education r.' language 
minority populations. To address 
these issues, the Collaboration and 
Reform Project has compiled, 
developed, and field-tested the 
following five modules: Foundations 
of Multicultural Education. Second 
Language Development and 
Instruction, Language Assessment, 
Worldng with Parents, and 
Transdisciplinary Teaming. 

A third dimension of the cube... 

A third dimension of the cube 
represents the integration of the two 
concepts of education to increase 
awareness of the needs of the target 
populations and their families, and 
Implementation of strategies to meet 
those needs. Because of this project's 
emphasis on individual accountability, 
leadership development to accomplish 
these concepts is also addressed. 



MODULES IN THIS SERIES 



Module 1, Foundations of Multicultural Education, includes key concepts 
which address the challenge of educating multicultural, multilingual students. 
Topics include a history of immigration; population changes; predictions for the 
future; laws and litigation related to civil rights, bilingual/ESOL education and 
special education; understanding cultural and linguistic differences; learning 
styles; and educational resources. 

Module 2, Language Assessment, provides guidelines for the assessment of 
student language development. Emphasis is placed on developing specifically 
defined assessment environments that promote student-environment interaction 
in order to elicit language in context. Included are procedures for eiiciting, 
analyzing, and interpreting language samples, and forming hypotheses which 
are useful in planning curriculum and learning strategies that meet the needs of 
non*English language background students v/ith special needs. 

Module 3, Second Language Development and Instruction, provides an 
overview of the actual language development of handicapped and at-risk 
limited English proficient and language minority students and offers field-tested 
resources and suggestions for developing the English language proficiency of 
such students. 

Module 4, Working with Parents, addresses such issues as dealing with the 
importance of parent*school collaboration, understanding the attitudes and 
beliefs of non-English language background (NELB) parents and students, 
assessing the needs of NELB families, establishing effective communication 
with parents in multicultural settings and developing plans for parent 
involvement and for strong school-community relationships. 

Module 5, Transdisciplinary Teaming, emphasises that the concerted 
collaborative efforts of transdisciplinary team members can effectively impact 
handicapped and at-risk LEP students. Topics 'nclude: the process and 
structure of transdisciplinary teaming; establishing the need for transdisciplinary 
teams; proactive school organization; designing effective interventions; 
understanding the process and the roles of transdisciplinary team members and 
using interpreters and translators. 
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t>RIENTATION TO THE MODULES 



The modules are designed for use by consultants who provide inservice 
education to teachers and adrninistrators. A comprehensive table of contents is 
provided so that consultants may select specific topics relevant to their needs. 
Each SAction includes a series of critical points to be elaborated upon by the 
consultant, suggested activities for partici ^nt involvement, as well as items 
formatted for use as transparencies or handouts. (Note that these items are 
coded "T or "H" in the table of contents). A list of references and resource 
materials is located at the end of each module for consultants who wish to 
provide further training or more information in a given area. 
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TRANSDISCIPLINARY TEAMING 



Overview of the Module 

This IS the last of a five part series of materials designed to provide 
assistance to those working with limited English proficient (LEP) and non- 
English language background (NELB) students who may be handicapped or at- 
risk of educational failure. The first fou: modules were designed to assist 
participants in developing an information base and specific skills. This last 
module is intended to assist in the integration and utilization of this information 
by a cohesive unit of professionals, all working together to effectively meet the 
needs of currents students and to establish effective schools for the future. 

Section 5.1 provides information defining the transdisciplinary team. 
The idea of sharing resource:^ as well as supporting the collaborative effort is 
emphasized. The team is often seen as consisting of educational professionals, 
with the focus on the students. However, as tho team develops, the focus can 
shift. Suggestions are offered for continuing the focus on child centered PMions 
and outcomes. The process of determining specific instructional needs is also 
discussed. Student information to be collected is presented. Policy and 
legislation supporting the development of transdisciplinary teams is reviewed. 

Section 5.2 provides information for assessing the current functioning 
of transdisciplinary teams, and developing effective plans for increasing specific 
skills as well as overall collaborative efforts. 

Section 5.3 addresses the need for proactive organization, which 
provides appropriate services to all students and anticipates the needs of 
groups of students, rather than waiting for individual students to be singled out 
for special education or remedial services. 

Section 5.4 examines types of modifications which can be made to 
meet specific group and individual needs. The roles of team members are 
discussed in terms of prior experience and training as well as current 
contributions. The need for additional training is also considered within the 
scope of each team members' roiu and the needs of students and families to be 
served. 

Section 5.6 is designed to assist schools in training and using 
interpreters and translators. Because they will play an increasingly important 
role in the assessment and instruction processes, interpreters and translators 
are o ^ming a part of the team. Ways to utilize their contributions and to 
provide them with training are discussed in depth here. 



To 



5.1 WHAT IS A TRANSDISCIPLINARY TEAM? 



S.1.1 What is the Purpose of the Transdiscipiinary Team? 



The focus of this section is to establish the purposes of transdiscipiinary teams. 
These teams have been called different names and have differing 
responsibilities in different states. This section provides a general overview of 
the idea of developing groups of people who not only identify and certify 
handicapped children, but whose goal is to assist schools in becoming more 
responsive to the needs of culturally and linguistically diverse students in 
general, and to develop effective programs for all students. The development of 
effective special education programs becomes an integral part of the general 
goal, as well as an area of specific emphasis 

CRITICAL POINTS 

• There are multiple reasons for having multidisciplinary teams besides 
certifying that students are handicapped. Participants of this training 
should have a clear idea of what these reasons are. 

• There are specific activities and an overall process of organization that 
enables both students and school personnel to experience success. It 
starts with organized sharing. That's what this module is all about.. 

ACTIVITIES 

• Let the group generate reasons for having a team. Write them down on a 
clean overhead. Compare the group list with the information on the 
following page (5.1.1.T.1). Have the group discuss which may be 
primary or critical reasons and which may be secondary, supporting 
reasons. At this point it may be most appropriate to speak in generalities 
rather than specifics of a particular school or district. 

• Suggest that there are a variety of ways to organize teams. This 
organization varies by school settings and district and state policies. 
Sug'^est that the teachers and s jpport personnel are obviously involved. 
There are other considerations. On an overhead list: student*", home, 
administrators, resources and environmental factors. Have participants 
suggest ways that these impact on the team and the school. On separate 
overheads have participants brainstorm ways of increasing collaboration 
and cooperation as well as difficulties in implementing collaborative 
strategies {5.1.1.T.2.A.-G). When this is completed, provide the 
handout on SHARE (5.1.1.H.1) as a suggestion for increasing 
collaboration. Conclude with the idea that an atmosphere of 
collaboration and cooperation is essential for developing an effective 
transdiscipiinary team. 
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PURPOSES FOR 
TRANSDISCIPLINARY TEAMS 

With Respect to 
Non-English Language Background Students. 
(5.1.1.T.1) 



For specific students, the team can: 

• determine if students require special education 
sorvicos 

• determine appropriate instructional placements for 
students 

• determine how Individual student's academic and 
social needs can best be met. 

For groups of students with the same non-English language: 

• examine .he achievement by cohorts to determine 
If studerits' overall success rate Is within age 
appropriate expectations 

• detennlne If there are specific educational needs 
within the cohort, which can be met through 
modification In the overall Instructional process. 

For cohorts with low academic success or other Indicators 
of negative achievement, the team can address a variety of 
factors affecting student performance, including: 

• the curriculum 

• Instructional formats and settings 

• degree of rapport between teacher and student 

• differences In cultural or social expectations of 
students and school 

• students' prior knowledge and experiences 

• personnel preparation In meeting students' needs 

• family and community participation. 
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WAYS OF INCREASING 
COLLABORATION AND 
COOPERATION 



(5.1.1.T.2.A) 



Students 



Home 



Administrators 



Resources 



Environment 
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DIFFICULTIES IN 
IMPLEMENTING 
COLLABORATIVE STRATEGIES 



(5.1.1.T.2.B) 



Students 



Home 



Administrators 



Resources 



Environment 
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A COLLABORATIVE MODEL FOR 
EFFECTIVE SCHOOLING: SHARE 

(5.1.1.T.2.C) 



Students 

• Tutoring and helping each other 

• Assuming responsibiiities for discipiine, such as 
identification of students in need of special 
assistance, supervising the cafeteria, "clean** patrol 

• Discussing openly concerns and interests 

• Others: 
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A COLLABORATIVE MODEL FOR 
EFFECTIVE SCHOOLING: SHARE 

(5.1.1.T.2.D) 



Home 

• Providing information and support, such as 
becoming: 

^assistants in schoois 
*co-educators 

*role modeis and trainers for other parents 
*cuiturai and linguistic informants 

• Worlcing to make the school the place they would like 
it to be 

• Others: 
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A COLLABORATIVE MODEL FOR 
EFFECTIVE SCHOOLING: SHARE 

(5.1.1.T.^..E) 



Administrators 

• Bringing together teachers + principals + counseiors 
+ scnooi psychoiogists + other support personnel 

• Sharing governance 

• Planning and implementing curriculum development 
and change 

• Articulating perspectives of students, teachers, 
parents and the community 

• Providing leadership and support within an 
educational context 

• Valuing differences and supporting innovations 

• Others: 
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A COLLABORATIVE MODEL FOR 
EFFECTIVE SCHOOLING: SHARE 

(5.1.1.T.2.F) 



Resources 

• Selecting and using appropriate booics and materials 

• Utilizing community support 

• Organizing information and materials for easy 
access 

• Others: 
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A COLLABORATIVE MODEL FOR 
EFFECTIVE SCHOOLING: SHARE 

(5.1.1.T.2.G) 



Environment 

• Adjusting instructional formats to meet individual 
needs 

• Matching the intensity of instruction with individual 
requirements 

• Creating supportive and accepting learning 
opportunities 

• Allowing order and discipline to empower and 
promote responsibility within the classroom and 
throughout the campus. 

• Others: 
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A COLLABORATIVE MODEL FOR 
EFFECTIVE SCHOOLING: SHARE 

(5.1.1.H.1) 



Students 

• Tutoring and helping each other 

• Responsibilities for discipline such as identification of students in 
need of special assistance, supervising the cafeteria, "clean" patrol 

• Discussing openly concerns and interests 

Home 

• Providing information and support, such as becoming: 
^assistants in schools; 

*co-eJucators: 

*role models and trainers for other parents; 
^cultural and linguistic informants; 

• Working to make the school the place they would like It to be 

Administrators 

• Bringing together teachers + principals + counselors + school 
psychologists + other support personnel 

• Sharing governance 

• Planning and implementing curriculum development and change 

• Articulating perspectives of students, teachers, p.arents and the 
community 

• Providing leadership and support within an educational context 

• Valuing differences and supporting innovations 

fiesources 

• Selecting and using appropriate books and materials 

• Utilizing commur.lr/ support 

• Organizing information and materials for easy access 

Environment ^ 

• Adjusting instructional formats to meet individual needs 

• Matching the intensity of instruction with individual requirements 

• Creating supportive and accepting learning opportunities 

• Providing individual personal attention to each and every student 

• Allowing order and discipline to empower and promote responsibility 
within the classroom and throughout the campus 
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5.1 WHAT IS A TRANSDISCIPLINARY TEAM? 



5.1.2 Who Makes Up the Transdisciplinary Team? 



This section examines the development of a team approach to both instruction 
and assessment 

CRITICAL POINTS 

The typical transdisciplinary team (5.1.2.T.1) consists of specific 
instructional and support professionals, such as the school psychologist, 
the speech and language specialist, the regular classroom teacher, and 
the special education teacher. Authority for this team rests with the 
principal who either participates or designates a representative (a 
guidance counselor, a curriculum resource teacher, or & staffing 
specialist) to head the team. Team leadership and composition will vary 
by district and state. Each team member contributes specific, discrete 
responsibilities to the team, and all members focus on the individual 
student. This individualistic focus often addresses a student's limitations 
rather than the instructional and social needs of groups of students with 
similar needs. Consequently, there are parts of the data base which 
cannot be accessed by using this traditional transdisciplinary team 
approach. 

92% of all team refen^ls are processed for formal testing, and 75% of 
these are placed in special education Aigozzln*. B., Chrlstenson, S., & 
Ysseldyk*. J. (1982). ProbabllltiM iMociatad with th« reftrral to 
piacam«nt proc«SS. Taaehar Education and Spaclal Education. 5 19-23. 
When students are limited in English proficiency, school districts have 
additional specific responsibilities in the referral, assessment, and 
placement process. These responsibilities (5.1.2.T.2) include: 

+ instructional interventions that address language and cultural 
needs in the reguk.: classroom (Jose P. decision); 

+ native language assessment (PL 94-142); 

+ participation of native language personnel on the team (Jose P. 
decision); 

+ an understanding of the concept of special education (PL94- 
142). 

• Organizing and maintaining a team which is able to address all these 
additional requirements is not easy. However, it is important that persons 
who understand the students' language and culture be involved in 
addressing students' needs. Frequently community members can be 
trained and involved as interpreters and informants. These members 
may not understand the concepts or issues involved in the assessment 
instruction process. Their involvement rr^ay appear to be 
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counterproductive to the matters at hand. Fredd , S.H. & Vega., J.E. 
(1987). Ltgai Cortidtrations. in S. H. Fradd & W. J. Tikunoff (Eds.) 
Bmnqual and blllnaual anaelal education: A gulda for adminlatratorg. (pp. 

45>74). Boaton: Littia, Brovs;n & Company. 

Transparency (5.1.2.T.3) illustrates that many people (volunteers and 
student peer? as well as family and community members) can be 
involved in the evolution of the teaming process. Each person brings 
new insights into the needs of LEP students and strategies for meeting 
these needs. Sometimes the focus of the team may shift fcom the student 
to the adults. Some of the adults may even question procedures and 
may appear to be obstacles instead of facilitators in the information 
gathering process. All of these people require training and orientation to 
the educational process so that they may participate fully on the team.. 
While including these participants can be time-consuming, it can also 
add a productive, positive force to the overall school program, especially 
when participation is dynamic and interactive. 

It is not necessary for all team members to attend all msetings. It is 
important to define participants' roles, to provide ways in which they can 
effectively contribute, and to recognize and reward the effort which 
contributors make. 

As the teaming process evolves, the needs of students once again 
assume the central focus (5.1.2.T.4). Whoever leads the group (and 
this may vary from one session to the next), must develop skill in directing 
and redirecting the energies and talents within the group toward meeting 
the needs of the students. This may mean allowing or encouraging the 
focus to fluctuate between the needs of individual students and cohorts of 
students with similar language and cultural backgrounds. 



ACTIVITIES 

After presenting (5.1.2.T.1), have groups of participants list the titles of 
professionals who compose the team(s) in their own school or district, 
and specify the responsibilities each person has as a team member. 
Then, compare and consolidate group findings. 

After presenting (5.1.2.T.3), have participants discuss some of their 
experiences with non-English language background personnel on 
teams. Be sure to emphasize both the importance of involving these 
persons in tenns of their contributions to the educational process and the 
information they can convey back to the community, and the need for 
training these persons. 
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Encourage participants to think of effective ways to increase the 
participation of non-English language bacl^ground adults within the 
school. 

Brainstorm ways to locate these personnel and identify specific 
contributions they might make. Make sure thisse ideas are recorded and 
shared. 

Have participants outline the type of training needed to enable new 
participants to effectively participate on the team or within the school in 
general. 

DeiL. .^'"e how the participants feel about having community participants 
and stud serve as interpreters and cultural infonnants. What are their 
specific concerns? Is this type of participation viewed as a part of the 
development of the democratic process? Are there any ways that 
attitudes can be modified? 



• 
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TRANSDISCIPLINARY 
TEIAM MEMBERS 

(5.1.2.T.1) 
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ADDITIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 

SCHOOL DISTRICTS HAVE IN 
THE REFERRAL, ASSESSMENT, 
AND PLACEMENT OF LIMITED 

ENGLISH PROFICIENT STUDENTS 

(5.1.2.T.2) 



Instructional interventions that address 
language and cultural needs in the regular 
classroom. 

Native language assessment (PL94-142). 

Participation of native language personnel 
Oh the team (Jos6 P. decision). 

An understanding of the concept of special 
education (PL 94-142). 
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TRANSDISCIPLINARY 
TEAM MEMBERS 

($.1.2.T.3) 
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TRANSDISCIPLINARY 
TEAM MEMBERS 

(5.1.2.T.4) 
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5.1 



WHAT IS A TRANSDISCIPLINARY TEAM? 



• 



5.1.3 Appropr^ite Practices 



CRITICAL POINT 



At each point in the instruction, assessme nt, and placement process, the roles 
of team members change. The types of information collected and discussed 
differ. Individual members may make different types of contributions depending 
on their background, expertise and other factors. It is important to recognize the 
process and then begin to define the roies which each member of the team will 
assume. 



Show the process as a whole, with each of the major categories from 
effective instruction to evaluation (5.1.3.T.1). Whst happens in each 
category depends on the skill and insight of the team members. 
Suggestions are offered for the development of specific checkpoints and 
activities within the process. 



Have participants review referral process and make modifications and 
additions. List other practices appropriate for their schools and schjol 
districts, to replace the term "other in each category of the transparency. 
Use the handout (5.1.3.H.1) to follow up the activity. Be sure to identify 
and rscord participants' suggestions for other activities for each category. 



Using the transparencies (5.1.3.T.1-6), have participants review the 
process of identifying students with s^idl educational needs, the 
activities listed and list roles of team members in their district or school. 
Once this has been completed, organize this information by professional 
group in order to develop a list of activities for which each professional 
group is responsible. Discuss how the roles of some of the persons may 
overtap. Is there consensus on the roles of each team member? Have 
the participants identify the contributions of the non-English language 
personnel. Are these contributions that are traditionally valued within the 
system? Do some team members have roles thr* have higher status 
than others? Does the status of the role have an effect on how decisions 
are made? (These legal mandates are found in PL 94-142, PL 99-457, 
the Jose P case and other federal decisions) Fr«dd, s. H. ft vtga. J. e. 
(1987). Ltgel Conslderationt. in S. H. Fradd ft W. J. Tlkunoff (Eds.), 
BiHn^ual and hiiinnual ana elai adueatlon: A quld» tor admlnlatratora. 

Boston: Littis, Brown ft Co. 




ACTIVITIES 
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APPROPRIATE PRACTICES IN MEETING THE 
NEEDS OF NELB STUDENTS SUSPECTED OF 
HAVING HANDICAPPING CONDFTIONS 

(5.1.3.T.1) 



• Effective instructional interventions 

• Referrai for assessment 

• Assessment 

• Piacement decision-malcing 



• Instructionai planning 



• Acliievement review 
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APPROPRIATE PRACTICES IN MEETING THE 
NEEDS OF NELB STUDENTS SUSPECTED OF 
HAVING HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS 

(5.1.3.T.2) 

INSTRUCTIONAL INTERVENTIONS 

• Background information on the student has 
been collected and is available to teachers 

• Use of the student's non-English language, 
as well as English, is included in instruction 
and interactions 

• Instructional personnel are well informed 
about specific cultural differences of the 

• Student home culture information is infused 
Into, lesson plans and instructional settings 

• Comparison is made of the student's 
performance across settings and with other 
language peers 

• Meetings are held with the family to 
understand the student's needs, interests, 
and performance at home 

• Meetings are held with cultural informal its 
to understand the student's needs as 
viewed by members of the language and 
culture community 

• Other 



o 
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APPROPRIATE PRACTICES IN MEETING THE 
NEEDS OF NELB STUDENTS SUSPECTED OF 
HAVING HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS 

(5.1.3.T.3) 



REFERRAL FOR ASSESSMENT 

• Cultural informants are included in 
assessment plans and processes. 

• Parental are notified and involved (in non- 
English language). 

• Personnel are trained in NELB family 
involvement. 

• Practices and procedures have been 
reviewed by non-English lanauage 
baclcground community members to ensure 
cultural sensitivity and appropriateness. 

• Other 
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APPROPRIATE PRACTICES IN MEETING THE 
NEEDS OF NELB STUDENTS SUSPECTED OF 
HAVING HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS 

(5.L3.T.4) 



ASSESSMENT 

• Assessment personnel are well trained in 
both for;Tial and informal procedures. 

• Interpreters and translators are trained in 
both using generalized and specific 
assessment tasks. 

• Assessment personnel are trained in use of 
interpreters and interpreters. 

• Use of bilingual/ bicultural professionals 
continues to be a priority. 

• Training continues to be a priority for all 
assessment personnel. 

• Assessment personnel understand the 
influence of language and culture on school 
performance, and are sensitive to 
conducting the assessment process to 
minimize bias. 

• Other 
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APPROPRIATE PRACTICES IN MEETING THE 
NEEDS OF NELB STUDENTS SUSPECTED OF 
HAVING HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS 

(5.1.3.T.5) 



PLACEMENT DECISION-MAKING 

• Results are available in Englisli and non- 
Englisli for tlie family and the team. 

• Billngual/bicultural personnel are included 
in the decision-making process. 

• Consideration is given to the non-English 
language and cultural needs in planning 
andimplementing instruction. 

• Family is informed and involved. 

• An evaluation plan for monitoring 
academic progress is developed to include 
clear expectations for academic 
achievement and for social sicill 
development. 

• Other 
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APPROPRIATE PRACTICES IN MEETING THE 
NEEDS OF NELB STUDENTS SUSPECTED OF 
HAVING HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS 

(5.1.3.T.6) 



INSTRUCTIONAL PLANNING 

• The riun-English language and culture are 
appropriately utilized in academic 
instruction and social skill development 

• Plans take into consideration the 
recommendations of multicultural 
informants and families, as well as already 
available programs. 

• Procedures in place for monitoring student 
progress and adjustinf. Instruction to meet 
students* needs are emphasized. 

• Other 
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APPROPRIATE PRACTICES IN MEETING THE 
NEEDS OF NELB STUDENTS SUSPECTED OF 
HAVING HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS 

(5.1.3.T.7) 



ACHIEVEMENT REVIEW 

• An evaluation plan Is included. 

• Progress is measured in both academic 
instruction and social skill development. 

• Family is involved. 

• Other 
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APPROPRIATE PRACTICES IN MEETING THE 
NEEDS OF NELB STUDENTS SUSPECTED OF 
HAVING HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS 

(5.1.3.H.1.A) 



INSTRUCTIONAL INTERVENTIONS 

• Background information on the student has been collected and is available 
to teachers 

• Use of the student's non-English language, as well as English, is included 
in instruction and interactions 

• Instructional personnel are well informed about specific cultural differences 
of the 

• Student home culture information is infused into, lesson plans and 
instructional settings 

• Comparison is made of the student's performance across settings and with 
other language peers 

• Meetings are held with the family to understand the student's needs, 
interests, and perfonmance at home 

• Meetings are held with cultural informants to understand the student's 
needs as viewed by members of the language and culture community 




REFERRAL FOR ASSESSMENT 

• Cultural informants ara included in assessment plans and processes. 

• Parental are notified and involved (in non-English language). 

• Personnel are trained in NELB family involvement. 

• Practices and procedures have been reviewed by non-English language 
background community members to ensure cultural sensitivity and 
appropriateness. 

• Other 



ASSESSMENT 

• Assessment personnel are well trained in both formal and informal 
procedures. 

• interpreters and translators are trained in both using generalized and 
specific assessment tasks. 

• Assessment personnel are trained in use of interpreters and interpreters. 

• Use of bilingual/ bicultural professionals continues to be a priority. 

• Training continues to be a priority for all assessment personnel. 

• Assessment personnel understand the influence of language and culture 
on school performance, and are sensitive to conducting the assessment 
process to minimize bias. 

• Other 
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(5.1.3.H.1.B) 



PLACEMENT DECISION-MAKING 

• Results are available in English and non-English for the family and the 
team. 

• Bilingual/bicultural personnel are included in the decision-making process. 

• Consideration is given to Ihe non-English language cultural needs in 
planning and implementing instruction. 

• Family is informed and involved. 

• An evaluation plan for monitoring academic progress is developed to 
include clear expectations for academic achievement and for social skill 
development. 

• Other 

INSTRUCTIONAL PLANNING 

• The non-English language and culture are appropriately utilized in 
academic instmction and social skill development 

• Plans take into consideration the recommendations of multicultural 
informants and families, as well as already available programs. 

• Procedures in place for monitoring student progress and adjusting 
instruction to meet students' needs are emphasized. 

• Other 

ACHIEVE ^.cNT REVIEW 

• An evaluation plan is included. 

• Progress is measured in both academic instruction and social okill 

dev3loprr;ent. 

• Family is involved. 

• Other 
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5.1 WHAT IS A TRANSDISCIPLINARY TEAM? 



5.1.4 Collecting Background Information 



CRITICAL POINTS 

There is a » eat deal of information which can assist personnel working with the 
students to understand the students' ne^ds and prior experiences. Collecting 
background information is important in understanding the student. Some 
background information can be collected by the person responsible for 
enrolling the student. Some information can best be collected by trained native 
speakers. In collecting this information, the school's role must be kept cleariy in 
mind. The school district is responsible for educating all school age students. 
School districts are not agents of the Department of Immigration and 
Naturalization. The school's responsibility is to provide appropriate instruction, 
not to enforce immigration law. (Reasons for collecting student background 
information will be discussed in th& next section.) 

Frequently, teachers know very little about their newly arrived non- 
English background students. Teachers who don't have this information 
may make assumptions about the students that are not accurate. These 
assumptions may get in the way of effective instructional practices. 

ACTIVITIES 

Have participants suggest the kinds of background information they think 
it is necessary to collect in preparation for a transdisdplinary team 
meeting. Record these suggestions on (5.1.4.T&H.1). 

P[ jvide the group with the prepared summary of information to be 
collected (5.1.4.T&H.2.A&B).. Then compare the participants' 
suggestions with the information contained on summary 



SUGGESTIONS FOR 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
TO BE COLLECTED 

(5.1.4.T&H.1) 



Participants' suggestions for general and specific 
information: 



(Continue on a blank transparency if necessary.) 
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IMPORTANT BACKGROUND 
INFORMATION 
TO BE COLLECTED 

(5.1.4.T&H.2.A) 

Student name:^ 

Family name: 

Persons collecting information: 



Dates information collected:_ 

Place of birth:, 

If outside the U.S., date of arrival in U.S.: 

Age of arrival in U.S 

in state 

in school district 

Pl9as9 note: The rest of the Information should be 
carefully collected by a trained native speaker. 

Length of expected stay in U.S. 

Is there a pattern of return migration bacic and forth 
between two different language/cultural environments? 
No Yes If yes, document ind describe: 



School attendance in district: 
Number of days enrolled this school year: 
Number of days attended this school year: 
Number of days absent this school year: 
% of days attended (school): 
% of days attended (district): 



(5.1.4.T&H.2.B) 

Prior Schooling: 

Number of days enrolled in previous school: 

dumber of days attended at previous school:_ 
Number of days absent at previous school: 

% of days attended: 

Previous Performance: 

School ach!avement, list and describe 



Does the student bring any records of performance in 

previous schools or country? 

No Yes If yes, document and describe. 



If no, determine from the family iheir perceptions of the 
student's performance: 



Family Information: 

In what fields are family members currently employed? 



What was their employment in previous setting? 



Reason for entering current school district 



Reason for leaving other language setting 
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5.1 WHAT IS A TRANSDISCIPLINARY TEAM? 




5.1.5 Reasons for Collecting Background Information 



er|c 



CRITICAL POINTS 

This section is closely linked t the previous one. The availability and use 
of student data is critical to the development and implementation of 
effective programs. There are a number of reasons for collecting student 
background information (5.1.5.T&H.1). Emphasize that students who 
come from similar geographical regions or who speak the same 
language may have unique difficutties getting along because of 
differences in culture or expectations which they have learned from their 
environment. Requiring them to sit together or wori< on a task 
collaboratively may create anxiety, or even hostility. Other students may 
enjoy and seek out students from the same language for support. 
Enabling them to wori< together may create many opportunities for 
learning and success. Only by understanding students' background can 
appropriate decisions be made. 

An additional reason for collecting background data is to determine 
students' prior educational experiences. Many have not been in school 
for an extended period of time. These students will require a great deal 
of time and much positive reinforcement in order to learn to function 
successfully in the U.S. school setting. They may ^aquire many 
explanations and examples of the school rules. They may n^ed to begin 
Instruction at the readiness or preprimer level, even though tt^ ?y may be 
11 or 1 5 years of age. The material they will require must be age and 
sex appropriate. 

Some students anive at school after having fled war-like conditions. 
They may have seen family members brutalized and may have been 
victims of brutality themselves. Some may have been taught to hate 
people from the U.S. and may feel frightened or guilty about being here. 
They may require psychological support as well as appropriate 
instruction. National Coalition of Advocatat for Studanta. (1988). Ham 
voIcm: Immigrant rtuitonta In th« U.S. public nfthnoH. Boaton: Author. 
Oiaan, L (1988). Croaalny tha achooihouaa bonimr: Immigrant atudanta 
and tha California nubile aehoola. Boaton: National Coalition Of 
Advocataa for Studanta. 

ACTIVITY 

Encourage participants to iist (5.1.5.T&H.2) where they would obtain 
personnel who could collect this information. Is all the information to be 
collected by the same person? 
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REASONS FOR COLLECTING 
BACKGROUND DATA 

(5.1.5.T&H.1) 

To determine the language and cultural background 
of the student, to be used for: 

• recognizing Immigration patterns within the school 
district and state and to prepare to meet specific 
cohorts of students; 

• grouping students by cohon, with language and 
cultural peers; 

• preparing native English-speaking peers to work 
with newly arrived students; 

• recognizing that some students may be reluctant to 
work within specific groups or settings, and 

• preparing settings where students will be most 
comfortable and successful. 

To determine prior school experience and educational level 
in order to: 

• organize Instructional materials and strategies to 
meet students' needs; 

• hold appropriate expectations for educational 
progress; 

• establish patterns of success or of specific need so 
that students can be provided with the support and 
the stimulation needed to promote and maintain 
success. 

To determine students' needs and prepr^e personnel to 
wcrk with students in both regular education and special 
education settings. 
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PERSONNEL WHO WILL 
COLLECT 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

(5.1.5.T&H.2) 



Background 
information 
to be collected 



•Language and cultural 
background of the student 



Personnel who will 
collect 
the Information 



(Personnel may vary between 
situations and languages.) 



•Family history 



•Prior school experience 
and educational level 




5.1 WHAT IS A TRANSDISCIPLINARY TEAM? 



5.1.6 Federal Law as a Basis for Transdisclplinary Teams 



The purpose of this section is to provide participants with an understanding of 
the legal underpinnings of effective practices. Much of the termiRology used in 
this legislation takes on a new meaning when the concept of a different 
language and culture is considered. 

CRITICAL POINTS 

Transdisclplinary teams are a good idea, not only because they promote 
collaboration and communication, but also because they are supported 
by federal statutes as a way to insure that procedural safeguards are in 
place for students and families. 

Review the transparencies indicating the fact that the basic 
transdisdplinary teaming concepts and procedures are written in federal 
law. The need for using transdisdplinary teaming as a strategy for 
problem solving at the school level is substantiated from both legal and 
logical perspectives. Transdisdplinary teaming as an approach to child 
study is legally mandated once the student has been refen'ed for 
evaluation for spedal education services. Public Law 94-1 42 provides 
spedfic information of both instrudional and support services 
(5.1.6.T.1.A-G) and (5.1.6.H.1.A&B). 

These include: 

(a) The purpose of the Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 

1975. (P.L 94-142). 
(t) Definition of the terms 

1. spedal education 

2. related services 

3. free appropriate public education 

4. individualized education program 

5. notice language 

6. procedures for limiting bias in assessment 

Transdisdplinary teaming dealing with culturally and linguistically 
diverse students must take into consideration both the laws and the 
litigation establishing legal precedents for both spedal education and 
education of students with diverse language backgrounds. This 
infomnation is found in P.L 100-297, the most recent Bilingual Education 
Act of 1988 (5.1.6.T.2.A-E) and (5.1.6.H.2.A-B). 



On the teams, the participation of specialists with many areas of expertise 
irisures that ail relevant aspects of the students' functioning and their 
needs are evaluated appropriately. It . addition, professionals and 
parents who view the students' academic and social behaviors from 
different perspectives are provided with opportunities to meet, to discuss, 
and to analyze the data available on the student and to collaborate on an 
instmctional plan. Transdisciplinary teaming discourages placements 
from being the result of a decision by one person, or performance on one 
test, or from one perspective. 

ACTIVITY 

Discuss the laws which support transdisciplinary teaming. Be sure the 
participants have the legislation handouts. (5.1.6.H.2.A&B). 

Have participants summarize the legal information as it relates to their 
schools and districts. 
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THE PURPOSE OF 
THE EDUCATION OF 
ALL HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
ACT OF 1975, PX.94-142 

(5.1.6.T.1.A) 



Section 3(a)(c) 

"It is the purpose of this Act to assure that all 
handicapped children have available to them, 
within the time periods specified in section 612 
(2)(B), a free appropriate public education which 
emphasizes special education and related 
services designed to meet their unique needs, to 
assure that the rights of handicapped children 
and their parents or guardians are protected, to 
assist States and localities to provide for the 
education of all handicapped children, and to 
assess and assure the effectiveness of efforts to 
educate handicapped children." 
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^ THE DEFINITION OF 

• "SPECIAL EDUCATION" 

ACCORDING TO 
THE EDUCATION OF 
ALL HANDICAPPED CHILDREN ACT OF 1975, 

P.L.94-142 

(5.1.6.T.1.B) 



Section 4(a)(4) 

"(16) The term 'special education' means 
specially designed instruction, at no cost to 
parents or guardians, to meet the unique needs 
of a handicapped child, including classroom 
instruction, instruction in physicaS education, 
home instruction, and instruction in hospitals 
and institutions." 
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THE DEFINITION OF 

• "RELATED SERVICES" 

ACCORDING TO 
THE EDUCATION OF 
ALL HANDICAPPED CHILDREN ACT OF 1975, 

P.L.94-142 

(5.1.6.T.1.C) 



Section 4(a)(4) 

"(17) The term 'related services' means 
transportation, and such developmental, 
corrective, and other supportive services 
(including speech pathology and audiology, 
psychological services, physical and 
occupational therapy, recreation, and medical 
and counseling services, e'^cept that such 
medical services shall be for diagnostic and 
evaluation purposes only) as may be required to 
assist a handicapped child to benefit from 
special education, and includes the early 
identification and assessment of handicapping 
conditions in children." 
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THE DEFINITION OF 

"FREE APPROPRIATE 
PUBLIC EDUCATION" 

ACCORDING TO 
THE EDUCATION OF 
ALL HANDICAPPED CHILDREN ACT OF 1975, 

P.L.94-142 

(5.1.6.T.1.D) 



Section 4(a)(4) 

"The term 'free appropriate public education' 
means special education and related services 
which (A) have been provided at public expense, 
undeT public supervision and direction, and 
without charge, (B) meet the standards of the 
State educational agency, 
(C) include an appropriate preschool, 
elementary, or secondary school education in 
the State involved, and (D) are provided in 
conformity with the individualized education 
program required under section 614(a)(5)." 
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THE DEFINITION OF 

"INDIVIDUALIZED 
EDUCATION PROGRAM" 

ACC( ^RDING TO 
THE EI^UCATION OF 
ALL HANDICAPPED CHILDREN ACT OF 1975, 

P.L.94.142 

(5.1.6.T.1.E) 

Section 4(a)(4) 

"The term 'Individualized education program' means a 
written statement for each handicapped child developed in 
any meeting by a representative of the local educational 
agency or an intermediate educational unit who shall be 
qualified to provide, or supervise the provision of, specially 
designed instruction to meet the unique needs of 
handicapped children, the teacher, the parents or guardian 
of such child, and, whenever appropriate, such child, which 
statement shall include 

(A) a statement of the present level of educational 
performance of such child, (B) a statement of annual goals. 
Including short-term instructional objectives, 

(C) a statement of the specific educational services to be 
provided to such child, and the extent to which such child 
will be able to participate in regular educational programs, 

(D) the projected date for initiation and anticipated duration 
of such services, and (E) appropriate objective criteria and 
evaluation procedures and schedules for determining, on at 
least an annual basis, whether instructional objectives are 
being achieved." 



THE DEFINITION OF 

"NATIVE LANGUAGE" 

(5.1.6.T.1.F) 



According to 
THE EDUCATION OF 
ALL HANDICAPPED CHILDREN ACT Oi^ 1975, 

P.L.94-14Z 

Section 4(a)(4) 

"(21) The term 'native language' has the 
meaning given that term by section 7003(a)(2) 
of the Biiinguai Education Act 
(20 U.S.C. 880b-1 (a)(2)). 



According to 
THE BILINGUAL EDUCATION ACT OF 1988: 

P.L.100-297 

Section 7003 Definitions, Reguiations. (a),(2). 
"(2) The term 'native language' when used with 
reference to an individual of limited English 

eroficiency, means the language normally used 
y such individuals, or in the case of a child, the 
language normally used by the parents of the 
chifd." Biiinguai Education Act (10 U.S.C. 880b- 
1(a)(2)) 
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PROCEDURES FOR LIMITING 
BIAS IN ASSESSMENT 

ACCORDING TO THE THE EDUCATION OF 
ALL HANDICAPPED CHILDREN ACT OF 1975, 

P.L.94-142 

(5.1.6.T.1.G) 



Section 8612(5)(c) 

"(C) procedures to ^ .re that testing and 
evaluation materials and procedures utilized for 
the purposes of evaluation and placement of 
handicapped children will be selected and 
administered so as not to be racially or culturally 
discriminatory. Such materials or procedures 
shall be provided and administered in the child's 
naiive language or mode of communication, 
unless it clearly is not feasible to do so, and no 
single procedure shall be the sole criterion for 
determining an appropriate educational program 
for a child." 
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THE EDUCATION OF 
ALL HANDICAPPED CHILDREN ACT OF 1975, 

P.L. 94-142 

(5.1.6.H.1.A) 



Section 3(a)(C/ 

"(c) It is the purpose of this Act to assure that all handicapped children have 
availaole to them, within the time periods specified in section 612(2)(B). a free 
appropriate public education which emphasizes special education and related 
services designed to meet their unique needs, to assure that the rights of 
handicapped children and their parents or guardians are protected, to assist 
States and localities to provide for the education of all handicapped children, 
and to assess and assure the effectiveness of efforts to educate handicapped 
children." 



Section (a)(4) 

"(16) The term 'special education' means specially designed instruction, at no 
cost to parents or guardians, to meet the unique needs of a handicapped child, 
including classroom instruction, instruction in physical education, home 
instruction, and instruction in hospitals and institutions." 



Section 4(a)(4) 

"(17) The term 'related services' means transportation, and such 
developmental, connective, and other supportive services (including speech 
pathology and audiology. psychological services, physical and occupational 
therapy, recreation, and medical and counseling services, except that such 
medical services shall be for diagnostic and evaluation purposes only) as may 
be required to assist a handicapped child to benefit from special education, and 
includes the early identification and assessment of handicapping conditions in 
children." 

DEFINITION OF FREE APPROPRIATE PUBLIC EDUCATION 

Section 4(a)(4) 

"(18) The term 'free appropriate public education' means special education and 
related sendees which (A) have been provided at public expense, under public 
supennsion and direction, and without charge, (B) meet the standards of the 
State educational agency. (C) include an appropriate preschool, elementary, or 
secondary school education in the State involved, and (D) are provided in 
conformity with the individualized education program required under section 



THE PURPOSE 



DEFINITION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 




DEFINITION OF RELATED SERVICES 



614(a)(5)." 
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(5.1.6.H.1.B) P.L. 94-142 continued 



DEFINITION OF INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATION PROGRAM 

Section 4(a)(4) 

"(19) The term 'individualized education program' means a written statement for 
each handicapped child developed in any meeting by a representative of the 
local educational agency or an intermediate educational unit who shall be 
qualified to provide, or supervise the provision of, specially designed instruction 
to meet the unique needs of handicapped children, the teacher, the parents or 
guardian of such child, and, whenever appropriate, such child, which statement 
shall include (A) a statement of the present level of educational performance of 
such child, (B) a statement of annual goals, including short-term instructional 
objectives, (C) a statement of the specific educational services to be provided to 
such child, and the extent to which such child will be able to participate in 
regular educational programs, (D) the projected date for initiation and 
anticipated duration of such services, and (E) appropriate objective criteria and 
evaluation procedures and schedules for determining, on at least an annual 
basis, whether instructional objectives are being achieved." 

DEFINITION OF NATIVE LANGUAGE, 
According to THE EDUCATION OF ALL HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

ACT OF 1975: P.L.94-142 

P.L94-142, Section 4(a) (4) 

"(21 ) The term 'native language' has the meaning given that term by section 
7003(a)(2) of the Bilingual Education Act (20 U.S.C. 880b-1 (a)(2)). 

DEFINITION OF NATIVE LANGUAGE, 
According to THE BILINGUAL EDUCATION OF 1988 
THE BILINGUAL EDUCATION ACT OF 1988: P.L.100-297 

P. LI 00-297 

Section 7003 Definitions, Regulations, (a), F(2). 

"(2) The term 'native language' when used with reference to an individual of 
limited English proficiency, means the language normally used by such 
individuals, or in the case of a child, tho language normally used by the parents 
of the child." Bilingual Education Act (10 U.S.C. 880b-1 (a)(2)) 

PROCEDURES FOR LIMITING BIAS IN ASSESSMENT 

P.L.94-142, Section 8612 (5)(c) 

"(0) procedures to assure that testing and evaluation materials and procedures 
utilized for the purposes of evaluation and placement of handicapped children 
will be selected and administered so as not to be racially or culturally 
discriminatory. Such materials or procedures shall be provided and 
administered in the child's native language or mode of communication, unless it 
clearly is not feasible to do so, and no single procedure shall be the sole 
criterion for determining an appropriate educational program for a child." 
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POLICY RECOGNIZING THE 
NEEDS OF LEP STUDENTS 

ACCORDING TO THE 
BILINGUAL EDUCATION ACT OF 1988: 

P.L.100-297 

(5.1.6.T.2.A) 



Section 7002(a) 

*'(a) Policy- Recognizing 

(1) tliat tliere are large and growing 
numbers of children of limited Englisli 
proficiency; 

(2) tliat many of sucli cliildren liave a 
cultural lieritage wliicli differs from tliat 
of Englisli proficient persons. 

(3) tliat the Federal Government has a 
special and continuing obliaation to 
assist in providing equal eoucational 
opportunity to limited English proficient 
children; 

(4) that, regardless of the method of 
instruction, programs which serve 
limited English proficient students have 
the equally important goals of 
developing academic achievement and 
English proficiency; 
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(5.1.6.T.2.B) Section 7002.(a) continued 

(5) that the Federal Government has a 
special and continuing obligation to 
assist language minority students to 
acquire the English language proficiency 
that will enable them to become full and 
productive members of society; 

(6) that the instructional use and 
development of a child's non-English 
native language promotes student self- 
esteem, subject matter achievement, 
and English-language acquisition; 

(7) that a primary means by which a child 
learns is through the use of such child's 
native language and cultural heritage; 

(8) that, therefore, large numbers of 
children of limited English proficiency 
have educational needs which can be 
met by the use of bilingual educational 
methods and techniques; 

(9) that in some school districts 

establishment of bilingual education 
programs may be administratively 
impractical due to the presence of small 
numbers of students of a particular 
native language or because personnel 
who are qualified to provide bilingual 
instructional services are unavailable; 



(5.1.6.T.2.C) Section 70O2.(a) continued 



(10) that States and local school districts 
should be encouraged to determine 
appropriate curricula for limited English 
proficient students within their 
jurisdictions and to develop and 
implement appropriate instructional 
programs; 

(11) that children of limited English 
proficiency have a high dropout rate and 
low median years of education; 

(12) that the segregation of many groups of 
limited English proficient students 
remains a serious problem; 

(13) that reliance on student evaluation 
procedures which are inappropriate for 
limited English proficient students have 
resulted in the disproportionate 
representation of limited English 
proficient students in special education, 
gifted and talented, and other special 
programs; 

(14) that there Is a serious shortage of 
teachers and educational personnel 
who are professionally trained and 
qualified to serve children of limited 
English proficiency; 
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(5.1.6.T.2.D) Section 7002.(a) continued 

(15) that many schools fail to meet the full 
Instructional needs of limited English 
proficient students who also may be 
handicapped or gifted and talented; 

(16) that both limited English proficient 
children and children whose primary 
language is English can benefit from 
bilingual education programs, and that 
such programs help develop our 
national Imguistic resources and 
promote our international 
competitiveness; 

(17) that research, evaluation, and data 
collection capabilities in the field of 
bilingual education need to be 
strengthened so as to better identify and 
promote those programs and 
instructional practices which result in 
effective education; 

(18) that parent and community particl-pation 
in bilingual education programs 
contributes to program effectiveness; 
and 

(19) that because of limited English 
proficiency, many adults are not able to 

f)articipate fully in national life, and that 
imited English proficient parents are 
often not able to participate effectively in 
their children's education. 
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(5.1.6.T.2.E) Section 7002.(a) continued 



the Congress declares it to be the policy of the 
United States, in order to establish equal educational 
opportunity for all children and to promote education 
excellence 

(A) to encourage the establishment and 
operation, where appropriate, of educational 
programs using bilingual educational practices, 
techniques, and methods, 

(B) to encourage the establishment of special 
alternative instructional programs for students of 
limited English proficiency in school districts where 
the establishment of bilingual education programs is 
not practicable or for other appropriate reasons, and 

(C) for those purposes, to provide financial 
assistance to local educational agencies, and , for 
certain related purposes, to State educational 
agencies, institutions of higher education, and 
community organizations. The programs assisted 
under this title include programs in elementary and 
secondary schools as well as related preschool and 
adult programs which are designed to meet the 
educational needs of individuals of limited English 
proficiency, with particular attention to children 
having the greatest need for such programs. Such 
programs shall be designed to enable students to 
achieve full competence in English and to meet 
school grade promotion and graduation 
requirements. Such programs may additionally 
provide for the development of student competence 
in a second language. 
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POLICY RECOGNIZING THE NEEDS 
OF LEP STUDENTS 

ACCORDING TO 
THE BILINGUAL EDUCATION ACT OF 1988: 

P.L.I 00-297 
(5.1.6.H.2.A) 

Section 7C'02.(a) 

"(a) Policy • Recognizing 

(1 ) that there are large and growing numbers of children of limited 
English proficiency; 

(2) that many of such children have a cultural heritage which differs 
from that of English proficient persons. 

(3) that the Federal Government has a special and continuing 
obligation to assist in providing equal educational opportunity to 
limited English proficient children; 

(4) that, regardless of the method of instruction, programs which serve 
limited English proficient students have the equally important goals 
of developing academic achievement and English proficiency; 

(5) that the Federal Government has a special and continuing 
obligation to assist language minority students to acquire the 
English language proficiency that will enable them to become full 
and productive members of society; 

(6) that the instmctional use and development of a child's non-English 
native language promotes student self-esteem, subject matter 
achievement, and English-language acquisition; 

(7) that a primary means by which a child learns is through the use of 
such child's native language and cultural heritage; 

(8) that, therefore, large numbers of children of limited English 
proficiency have education^ needs which can be met by the use of 
bilingual educational methods and techniques; 

(9) that in some school districts establishment of bilingual education 
programs may be administratively in:practical due to the presence 
of small numbers of students of a particular native language or 
because personnel who are qualified to provide bilingual 
instructional services are unavailable; 

(10) that States and local school districts should be encouraged to 
determine appropriate cunicula for limited English proficient 
students within their jurisdictions and to develop and implement 
appropriate instructional programs; 

(11) that children of limited English proficiency have a high dropout rate 
and low median years of education; 

(12) that the segregation of many groups of limited English proficient 
students remains a serious problam; 
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(5.1.6.K.2.B) Section 7002.(a) continued 

(13) that reliance on student evaluation procedures which are 
inappropriate for limited English proficient students have resulted in 
the disproportionate representation of limited English proficient 
students in special education, gifted and talented, and other special 
programs; 

(14) that tliere is a serious shortage of teachers and educational 
personnel who are professionally trained and qualified to serve 
children of limited English proficiency: 

(15) that many schools fail to meet the full instructional needs of limited 
English pro^dent students who also may be handicapped or gifted 
and talented: 

(16) that both limited English proficient children and children whose 
piimary language is English can benefit from bilingual education 
programs, and that such programs help develop our national 
linguistic resources and promote our international competitiveness; 

(17) that research, evaluation, and d^^a collection oapabilities in the field 
of bilingual education need to be r.trengthi.ied so as to better 
identify and promote those prograns and instructional practices 
which result in effective education; 

(18) that parent and community participation in bilingual education 
programs contributes to program effectiveness; and 

(19) that because ot mited English proficiency, many adults are not able 
to participate fully in national life, and that limited English proficient 
parents are often not able to participate effectively in their children's 
education, 

the Congress declares it to be the policy of the United States, in order to 
estaollsh equal educational opportunity for all children and to promote 
education excellence (A) to encourage the establishment and operation, where 
appropriate, of educational programs using bilingual educational practices, 
techniques, and methods. (B) to encourage the establishment of special 
alternative instructional programs for students of limited English proficiency in 
school districts where the establishment of bilingual education programs is not 
practicable or for other appropriate reasons, and (C) for those purposes, to 
provide financial assistance to local educational agencies, and , for certain 
related purposes, to State educational agencies, institutions of higher 
education, and community organizations. The programs assisted under this title 
include programs in elementary and secondary schools as well as related 
preschool and adult programs which are designed to meet the e/ducational 
needs of individuals of limited English proficiency, with particular attention to 
children having the greatest need for such programs. Such programs shall be 
designed to enable students to achieve full competence in English and to meet 
school grade promotion and graduation requirements. Such programs may 
additionally provide tor the development of student competence in a second 
language. 



5.2 ESTABLISHING THE NEED FOR 
TRANSDISCIPLINARY TEAMS 



5.2.1 Transdisciplinary Team: School Environment Survey 



This section provides an overview of information that gives the participants an 
opportunity to identify the need for transdisciplinary teams. The School 
Environment Survey focuse.s attention on specific issues that must be evaluated 
before effective teamwork can develop. 

CRITICAL POINTS 

Before presenting any of tha following information, have participants 
complete the survey as explained in the first activity below. 

After participants have completed the survey (5.2.1 .H.2.A-D) point out 
that the areas of the survey with the lowest numerical outcomes are the 
areas of greatest need. Areas of the survey with the highest numerical 
outcomes are the areas of greatest strength. Creative organization of the 
school environment vtiW not only utilize personnel strengths, but also 
provide training and opportunities for growth in the areas of need. 



ACTIVITIES 

Give this Transdisciplinary Team: School Environment Survey 
(5.2.1 .H.2.A-D).without any discussion of its purpose. Allow sufficient 
time for participants complete this individual version. Participants 
may score their own surveys as they finish, or wait until scoring is done 
as a guided activity directed by the presenter. 

Using the group version of the Survey (5.2.1 .T&H.1.A-E) as 
overheads, choose specific items on the survey and discuss the possible 
benefits of answering these kinds of questions in terms of individual 
school settings. It is not necessary to discuss all items. Participants 
shoukJ be encouraged to contribute as much as possible to this 
discussion. 

If time is not a constraint, and participants feel that completing the survey 
as a group would be helpful, the group version (5.2.1. T&H.l.A-E) 
can be done by groups of participants. 



NOTE: Results of these surveys will be the basis for several activities in 
Section 5.5.4 of this module. 
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TRANSDISCIPLINARY TEAM: 
SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT SURVEY 



(GROUP VERSION) 
(5.2.1.T&H.1.A) 



Directions: Respond to each Item as it describes your 
school. 

1 = never 

2 = seldom 

3 = occasionally 

4 = frequently 

5 = always 

ITEM A 



#1 Each member of the child study 
team has equal voice in student 
assessment, Intervention, and 
placement decisions. 



#2 We have organized displays and 
activities to help welcome families 
from diverse cultural bacl(grounds to 
our school. 



#3 Our child study team is able to 
effectively discriminate between 
charactenstics of second language 
acquisition and language 
delay/disorder. 

#4 Our school has identified 
curriculum resources for teachers 
worldng with NELB* students. 



B 
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(5.2.1.T&H.1.B) 



#5 Our principal/supervisor is 
committed to the provision of 
educational opportunities to our 
NELB* students. 

#6 Our child study team is able to 
deal with conflict between 
professionals in a positive manner. 

#7 Written and oral communications 
from our school are available in 
translations to the languaaes 
represented in the populations of our 
school. 

#8 Our child study team is able to use 
standardized norm-referenced and 
informal assessment tools to evaluate 
cognitive/ intellectual functioning of 
NELb* students. 

#9 Our school effectively identifies at 
risk students through thorough 
implementation of screening 
procedures. 

#10 Our principal/supervisor 
recognizes and develops the 
professional strengths of teachers and 
child study team members. 

#1 1 Our child study team functions 
efficiently. 



(5.2.1.T&H.1.C) 



#1 2 School information is 
systematically made available to 
NELB* parents through a variety of 
media and community vehicles (radio, 
church, etc.). 

#13 Trained translators are available 
to assist teachers and diagnosticians 
in the assessment process when they 
do not speak the native language of 
the student. 

#14 Tdachors, administrators and 
support ser/ice personnel collaborate 
to estj»blish effective approaches for 
the r«se of resources. 

#1 5 Our principal/supervisor listens 
to recommendations for improved 
school functioning made by teachers, 
parents, and students. 

#1 6 Our child study team has 
benefited from strong, piOactive 
leadership in anticipating and dealing 
with students. 

#17 Trained translators are available 
at our school for parent conferences, 
child study team meetings and special 
education staffings. 



(5.2.1.T&H.1.D) 



#1 8 Teachers in our school are 
skilled in their abilities to evaluate and 
adapt curriculum and methodology to 
the needs of NELB* students. 



#19 Community resources are widely 
used by our school. 

#20 Our principal/supervisor is 
effective in resolving conflict and 
gaining consensus among child study 
team members. 

#21 Regular classroom teachers, 
administrators, special class teachers 
and support service personnel such as 
psychologists, nurses, social workers, 
work closely together to meet 
individual needs in our school. 



#22 NELB* parents are well 
represented in our school activities 
and parent-teacher (PTA,PTO) 
groups. 

#23 Support persoi;nel are available 
and effective in assisting classroom 
teachers with interventions for special 
needs NELB* students. 



(5.2.1.T&H.1.E) 
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#24 Time for consultation and 
collaboration between professionals is 
addressed in our school schedule. 

#25 Our principal/supervisor 
communicates with staff in a positive 
and effective manner. 

*non-Engilsh language background 



Scoring Guidelines: 



1. Total for TEAM FUNCTIONS 
(Add numbers in column A.) 



.(.5%=) 



2. Total for PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

(Add numbers in column B.) (.5%=) 

3. Total 'or 

ASSESSMENT AND CURRICULUM 

(Add numbers in column C.) (.5%=) 

4. Total for RESOURCES 

(Add numbers in column D.) (.5%=) 

5. Total for LEADERSHIP 

(Add numbers in column E.) (.5%=) 



Summary: Individualized area of need 
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TRANSDISCIPLINARY TEAM: 
SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT SURVEY 

(INDIVIDUAL VERSION) 
(5 2.1.H.2.A) 

Directions: Respond to each item as it describes your school. 

1 ■ never 

2 > seldom 

3 > occasionally 

4 m frequently 

5 > always 

ITEM 

#1 Each member of the child study team has 
equal voice in student assessment, intervention, 
and placement decisions. 

#2 We have organized displays and activities to 
help welcome families from diverse cultural 
backgrounds to our school. 

#3 Our child stuty team is able to effectively 
discriminate between characteiistics of second 
language acquisition and language delay/disorder. 

#4 Our school has identified cuniculum 
resources for teachers woridng with NELB* 
students. 

#5 Our principal/supervisor is committed to the 
orovision of educational opportunities for our 
NELB* students. 

#6 Our child study team is able to deal with 
conflict between professionals in a positive 
manner. 

#7 Written and oral communications from our 
school are available in translations to the 
languages represented in the populations of our 
school. 





B 






C 






D • 






E 


A 









B 







*non-English language background 
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(5.2.1.H.2.B) 



ITEM 

#8 Our child study team is able to use 
standardized, norm- referenced, and informal 
assessment tools to evaluate cognitive/intellectual 
functioning of NELB* students. 

#9 Our school effectively identifies at-risk 
students through thorough implementation of 
screening procedures. 

#10 Our principal/supervisor recognizes and 
develops the professional strengths of teachers 
and child study team members. 

#1 1 Our child stu^* • team functions efficiently. 

#1 2 School information is systematically made 
available to NELB' parents through a variety of 
media and community vehicles (radio, church, etc.). 

#1 3 Trained translators are available to assist 
teachers and diagnosticians in the assessment 
process when they do not speak the native 
language of the student. 

#1 4 Teachers, administrators and support 
service personnel collaborate to establish effective 
approaches for the use of resources. 

#15 Our principal/supervisor listens to 
recommendations for improved school functioning 
made by teachers, parents, and students. 

#1 6 Our child study team has benefited from 
strong, proactive leadership in anticipating and 
dealing with students. 

#1 7 Trained translators are available at our 
school for parent conferences, chikl study team 
meetings, and special education staffings. 



*non-English language background 



(5.2.1.H.2.C) 



ITEM 



#1 8 Teachers in our school are skilled in their 
abilities to evaluate and adapt curriculum and 
methodology to the needs of NELB* students. 

#1 9 Community resources are widely used by 
our school. 

#20 Our principal/supervisor is effective in 
resolving conflict and gaining consensus among 
child study team members. 

#21 Regular classroom teachers, administrators, 
special class teachers, and support service 
personnel such as psychologists, nurses, and 
social workers, work closely together to meet 
individual needs in our school. 

#22 NELB* parents are well represented in our 
school activities and parent-teacher (PTA, PTO) 
groups. 

#23 Support personnel are available and 
effective in assisting classroom teachers with 
interventions for special needs NELB* students. 

#24 Time for consultation and collaboration 
between professionals is addressed in our school 
schedule. 

#25 Our principal/supervisor communicates with 
staff in a positive and effective manner. 

*non-English language background 




(5.2.1.H.2.D) 



Scoring Guidelines: 

1. Total for TEAM FUNCTIONS 
(Add nunfibers in colunfin A.) 

2. Total for PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

(Add numbers in colunfin B.) 

3. Total for 

ASSESSMENT AND CURRICULUM 

(Add numbers in column C.) 

4. Total for RESOURCES 
(Add numbers in column D.) 

5. Total for LEADERSHIP 
(Add numbers in column E.) 



Summary: Individualiz ed area of need 
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5.2 ESTABLISHING THE NEED FOR 
TRANSDISCIPLINARY TEAMS 



5.2.2 Changes in School Organization 



School populations are changing rapidly. School administration and 
organization must be develof»d o be responsible to the changing needs of 
students. The purpose of this section is to emphasize the need for change. 

CRITICAL POINTS 

As depicted in (5.2.2.T.1), schools can be organized as closed circles - 
often unaware and unresponsive to the needs of newly arrived students, 

Because of changing demographics, schools are being forced to change 
as depicted in (5.2.2.T.2). 
Forces for change include: 

- differences in language and cultural groups 

- reduced funding sources 

- laws and litigation 

- changing local, state, and national requirements and 
expectations 

Schools responsive to students' needs have the specific characteristics 
listed in graphic (5.2.2.T.3). Fradd, S. H., & Vega, J. E. (1987). Legal 
Considerations. In S. H. Fradd & W. J. TIkunoff (Eds.), filUnflUAl 
•dueatlon and bilingual aneclai educati on; A guide for administrators 
(pp. 45-74). Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 

ACTIVITY 

Oiscuos these characteristics listed in (5.2.2.T.3). Why are they 
important? What other characteristics are needed to work with students 
who may or may not be handicapped, but who are in the process of 
learning English and are at risk of educational failure. 





SCHOOLS AS ORGANIZATIONAL 

STRUCTURES 

(S.2.2.T.1) 



• Goals 
and Objectives 
Rules and Regulations 
> Internal Consistency 
• Procedures and 
Operatives 
• Culture 
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THE PARADIGM SHIFT IN 
SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 

(5.2.2.T.2) 
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1^ DYNAMIC SCHOOL 

' ^ ORGANIZATION 

(5.2.2.T.3) 



High Tolerance for Ambiguity 

• Flexibility 
• Acceptance of Differences 

• Informed Decisions 
> Collaborative Planning and 
Instruction 



'i o 
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5.2 ESTABLISHING THE NEED FOR TRANSDISCIPLINARY 
^ TEAMS 

5.2.3 Legal Trends and Precedents 



Not only is a legal precedent for change and for transdisdplinary teaming found 
within the legislation, it is also found in recent federal and state court decisions. 
Some critical pointF are presented here from recent litigation. 

CRITICAL POINTS 

A three-pronged test has evolved through litigation on behalf of LEP 
students to determine if they have the equivalent educational 
opportunities of other students who are proficient in English. This is 
shown in graphic (5.2.3.T.1). Of the three requirements listed, the most 
important outcome is positive results. Do programs prove they meet 
students' needs? 



It is important to look at program output as well as input. What are the 
programs producing? If the groups participating in the programs are not 
demonstrating a clear benefit, then the programs must be examined. 
This examination begins to move the blame and the examination from 
the individual student to the requirements of groups of students with 
similar learning characteristics. Federal court decisions have supported 
these three program requirements. Frequently program outcomes can 
be linked with program implementation. Programs must be well 
implemented in order to be defined as program or special services. On 
(5.2.3.T.2) \>9 characteristics of well implemented programs are listed. 
These ciiarai .leristics are also criteria for determining program 
effectiveness. 

This information can be organized as a checklist for examining both the 

educational process and for measuring outcomes. 

Barbtr, L.W., & McCMltn, M.C. (1987) Looking at America's dropouts. 

Phi D«if KaPD«n.f69K 264-267. 
Fradd, S.H., & Vaga, J.E. (1987). Lagal Considarations. in S. H. Fradd & 

W. J. Tikunoff (Eds.), Bilingual mnA hlllnauai apaeial ndueation : A 

quia* for adminlatratora. ( pp. 45-74). Boston: LIttia, Brown & Co. 
Gold, D.L. (1989, January ii). Lagal sattlamant in biiinguai casa haiiad 

as a modal: Pact raquiras district to find, aid dropouts. Education 

Wtftk. a. (16). 1, 12. 

Handout (5.2.3.H.1) combines information from both of the above 
transparencies. 

ACTIVITY 

Participants may want to list other factors that are needed to effectively 
implement programs (5.2.3.T.2). 



o 
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PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 
FOR THE EDUCATION OF 
LEP STUDENTS 

(5.2.3.T.1) 



•Sound instructional programs based on 
educationai tiieory and researcii; 



•Effective implementation of programs; 



•Results wliicii demonstrate a program's 
soundness and the thoroughness of its 
implementation. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF 
EFFECTIVE 
PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 

(5.2.3.T.2) 



Sufficient Resources: 

*Texts and support suppiies; 
^Native Language support; 
^Instructionat faciiities. 



Integrated Programs: 

^Procedures which Wnk the instruction of LEP 
students with the instruction of aii students; 
^Planned articulation between personnel. 



Trained Personnel: 
^Certified teachers; 

^Qualified and trained support personnel 
^Knowledgeable administrators 
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KEY FEATURES 
IN PROGRAM EVALUATION 
AND IMPLEMENTATION 

(5.2.3.H.1) 



Program Requirements for Education of 
Limited English Proficient Students 

Sound instructional programs based on educational theory and research; 
Effective irplementation of programs; 

Results which demonstrate a program's soundness and the thoroughness of 
its implementation. 



Characteristics of Effective Program Implementation 

Sufficient Resources: 

* Texts and support supplies; 

* Native language support; 

* Instructional fadlitids. 



Integrated Programs: 

• Procedures which link the instruction oi lEP students with the 
instruction of all students; 

* Planned articulation t)etween personnel. 



Trained Personnel: 

* Certified teachers; 

* Qualified and trained support personnel 

* Knowledgeable administrators 



5.2 ESTABL SHING THE NEED FOR 
TRANSD.3CIPUNARY TEAMS 



5.2.4 Effective Schools Research 



CRITICAL POINTS 

Effective school research initiated in the early 1980s failed to consider 
differences in school populations or the need to do more than develop 
basic literacy skills. This can be seen by examining the traditional 
effective schools fi mula (5.2.4.T.1 &2) which resulted from that 
research. 

Research on effective schools must reach beyond paper and pencil 
measures to encompass a variety of positive and negative indicators of 
school success within the school and the community. Sttdirain, L C. S. 
(1987). It's time we chanatd the tfftctlvt schools fonnula. phi P«ita 
Kappan (3), 215-224. An emerging effective schools formula is 
presented on (5.2.4.T.2). 

ACTIVITY 

Discussion: What are the implications of the emerging effective schools 
research on the organization of transdisdplinary teams? Participants 
can refer to (5.2.4.H.1) for details of both formulas. 



TRADITIONAL 
EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS FORMULA 



• Strong leadership by the 
principal, emphasizing 
instructional concerns 

• Teachers' high expectations 
for student achievement 

• Emphasis on basic sicills 

• An orderly environment 

• Frequent systematic student 
evaluation 



EMERGING 
EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS FORMULA 

(5.2.4.T.2) 



Valuing ethnic and racial differences 

Parent participation 

Shared governance with teachers 
and parents 

Academically rich programs 

Personal attention to students 

Students' responsibility for school affairs 

An accepting, supportive environment 

Teaching aimed at preventing 
academic problems 



So 
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TRADITIONAL AND EMERGING 
EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS FORMULAS 

(5.2.4.H.1) 



TRADITIONAL: 

• Strong leadership by the principal, emphasizing 
instructional concerns 

• Teachers' high expectations for student achievement 

• Emphasis on basic skills 

• An orderly environment 

• Frequent systematic student evaluation 

EMERGING: 

• Valuing ethnic and racial differences 

• Parent participation 

• Shared governance with teachers and parents 

• Academically rich programs 

• Persona! attention to students 

• Students responsibility for school affairs 

• An Ciccepting, supportive environment 

• Teaching aimed at preventing academic problems 

Stedmtin, L. C. S. (1987). It's tlmt wt changed th« nffsctivt schools formula. 
Phi OmHm Kannan. 69 (3^. 219-224. 
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5.2 ESTABLISHING THE NEED FOR TRANSDISCIPLINARY 
TEAMS 



5.2.5 Providing Feedback 



CRITICAL POINTS 

• Schools are in a constant process of change because of changing 

populations, personnel, and requirements In order to achieve success, 
school districts and schools must be constantly assessing and improving 
their capacity to meet students' needs. The survey completed by 
participants earlier in this training (5.2.1 .T&H.1.A-E} is organized to 
assist school districts and school personnel in evaluating their current 
status and developing strategies, resources, and skills in meeting the 
needs of divergent school populations. The following planning sheet 
(5.2.5.T&H) is useful in organizing information acquired through the 
above mentior^ed survey. 

ACTIVITY 

Review the survey (5.2.1 .T.I .A-C) and use the results to determine the 
current level of performance in each area, and then plan to make specific 
changes for the coming year. Use the planning sheet (5.2.5.T&H) to 
determine where the school or team is now, and where the group would 
like to be. 



PLANNING SHEET 

(5.2.5.T&H) 



Directions: 



1 . Select the two areas which your school group believes 
represent their hlgh<3st accomplishments In terms of 
organizing to meet the needs of LEP students at risk. 
Write a descriptive statement about these 
accomplishments. 

2. Select the two areas which your school group would like 
to address in a change plan to Increase transdiscip Unary 
teaming In terms of organizing to meet the needs of LEP 
students at risk. Describe the current level of 
functioning. Describe the chanaes you would like to 
make and the ways you would like to initiate and monitor 
these changes. 

Description of Description of 

Current Status Desired Status 



Team Functions 



Parent 
Involvement 

Assessment and 
Curriculum 

Resources 



Leadership 
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5.3 PROACTIVE SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 



5.3.1 The Cyclical Process of Proactive School Organization 



CRITICAL POINTS 

The traditional way in which schools have responded to the needs of 
handicapped students is usually on a case by case basis by identifying students 
in need of special education services. Usually students are observed to have 
special needs which can not be, or have not been, met in regular education as 
it is traditionally organized. These students are referred for evaluation and 
frequently placed in special programs. This section discusses a proactive 
process for organizing schools to respond to diverse student needs. 

The graphic (5.3.1. T.I) illustrates a student's and a teacher's 
availability or receptivity to inten/ention. Students are most receptive at 
the time when they enter the classroom or begin the educational process. 
Proactive school organization promotes student success on the upward 
curve. 

It is as the school year progresses that students become aware, before 
teachers do, of their own limitations and that they are not successful. 
As the student becomes aware of his or her limitations , the teacher also 
begins to notice difficulties. When both te?icher and student become 
aware of the student's lack nf success, both are on a downward negative 
curve, and neither is easily accessible for successful interventions. 

A st'jdenf s receptivity and a teacher's receptivity peak at different times, 
with the student usually on a downward learning curve as the teacher 
reaches peak receptivity to 'he student. 

• Seen differently in (5.3.1. T.2), the process of seeking help occurs in 
six stages. Not until the teacher has typically exhausted ideas and 
unsuccessfully implemented interventions is the school psychologist 
involved. Once the school psychologist is involved, the likelihood of 
successful implementations in regular programs has been greatly 
diminished . 

Tiirough transdisciplinary teaming, schools can be organized to assess 
students' needs, both as participants of language and culture groups and 
as indivkJuals within groups. Provisions can be made to maintain 
students in an upward thmst, positively learning and responding to the 
learning environment. 



In order to do this schools must be organized to respond proactlvely 
(5.3.1. T.3. F). This is a developmental process which can be 
evolved in . \ges cyclicly. Each of these steps is depicted in separate 
graphics, and then summarized in the graphic of the overall cycle. This is 
further developeri in the next part of this section. 

Braden, J. P., & Fradd, S. H. (1987). Proactiv* school organization: Identifying 
and mMting special population naads. In S. H. Fradd & W. J. Tiicunoff 
(Eds.), Bilingual adiiftatlnn and bilingual «paelai education! A aulda for 
adminiatratora (pp. 211 - 230). Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 

Braden, J. P. (1989). Organizing and iktonitorlng Databases, in S. H. Fradd & 
M. J. We smantel (Eds.), Meetlnn the n«n« of culturally and Unouiatiealiv 
dlHarent students: A ha ndbook for educators (pp. 14-33). Boston: 
Little Brown and Company. 



ACTIVITIES 

Invite participants to share from their own experience, examples of 
student and teacher availability for intervention. Then plot the points 
where the student and/or the teacher receptivity would lie on the curve on 
the graph.(5.3.1.T.1) 

Do the same for (5.3.1. T.2). Determine as a group, whether these 
situations are either re-active or pro-active. 




High 



STUDENT AND TEACHER 
ACCESSIBILITY FOR POSITIVE 

CHANGE 



(5.3.1.T.2) 



StudMit 
OK 



J 



TmcImt 
Notio^M 
ProUsiWi 




Low 



Stage 
O 



Stage 



Stage 



Stage 

n 
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THE CYCLICAL PROCESS OF 
PROACTIVE SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION 

(5.3.1.T.3.A) 



COLLECT 
DATA 




EVALl 

OUTCOMES 





HYPOTHESIZE 
NEEDS 




DEVELO 



ONS 



COLLECT DA 

Demographic 
Unobtrusive 
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Screening/Group 
Individual 
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00 



HYPOTHESIZE NEEDS 

(Intrinsic vs. Extrinsic) 




DEVELO 



IONS 



ini 



Identify Resources 
Collaborate 
Target Goals 
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EVALUATE 
OUTCOMES 



t/i 
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Modifying Hypotheses 
Counting Successes 



00 

0\ 
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(5.3.1.T.3.F) 




COLLECT DATA 

Demographic 
Unobtrusive 
Screening/Group 
Individual 




• OUTCOMES "^"SUHf^^ 

Working Hypotheses _ , ^ • ^ 

Counting Successes (Intrinsic vs. Extrinsic) 





DEVELOP INTERVENTIONS 

Identify Resources 
Collaborate 
Target Goals 
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5.3 PROACTIVE SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 



5.3.2 Organizing Schools Proactively 



The section assists participants in developing specific plans for proactive school 
organization. This is especially important now with efforts being made 
nationally and within many states to establish school based management. 

CRITICAL POINTS 

• Proactively organizing schools requires a great deal of planning. It 

requires that thf* talents and skills of many persons become focused on 
the instructional process. The planning process.is continuous throughout 
the year. 

Individual school planning is required to operationalize this process. 
Usually schools start in the spring to get ready for the following year. 
Many people must be involved in order for school organization to be 
effective. Time is required in order for members to be able to 
accommodate and adjust to the changes. 



ACTIVITY 



Review the sample plan on (5.3.2.T.2.A.-E). to help participants 
become familiar with possible activities that can be carried out during the 
school year. A handout of this sample proactive plan (5.3.2. H.2.A-C) 
is provided for participants, and may be used as a guideline for the 
following activity. 

Have participants work in small groups, using the form (5.3.2.T&H.1), 
to plan activities and strategies so that the special le£.mmg needs of 
culturally and linguistically diverse students can be met in regular 
classrooms. 
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ORGANIZING SCHOOLS 
PROACTIVELY 

(5.3.2.T&H.1) 



List the activities to be carried out ttirougti ttie sctiool year 
in order to meet ttie needs of linguistically and culturally 
diverse students. Organize these activities by the months in 
which they initially occur. Modify this outline to suit your 
specific needs. 

April. May and June 



July and August 



September through November 



December and January 



February through April 



May and June 
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ORGANIZING SCHOOLS 
PROACTIVELY 

(5.3.2.T.2.A) 

SUGGESTED LIST OF ACTIVITIES TO BE CARRIED OUT 
THROUGH THE SCHOOL YEAR 

May and June 

Getting ready for the target students: 

1 . identify ttie spol(dn language abilities of your staff. 

2. Engage bilingual personnel in reviewing procedures 
and policy addressing registration information, 
translation of screening, assessment information, 
and cross-cultural communication. 

3. Determine ways to convey respect and support to 
parents and collaborate with parents in ensuring 
that students are successful. 

4. Meet with community leaders to locate additional 
bilingual personnel proficient in the languages 
anticipated to be needed by the 5^chool. 

5. Plan cross-cultural and bilingual in-service training 
for the coming year. Contact local teacher 
education centers and technical assistance centers 
to arrange for training. 

6. Locate all the forms needed for registration, special 
educ&Jon assessment and placement, and parent 
participation and involvement. Check to determine 
whether they require revisions. Once they are In a 
final state, have them translated into the languages 
of the community. 

7. Prepare bilingual personnel to conduct 
interpretations for parent conferences assessment 
planning meetings, and lEP conferences. 

8. Prepare monolingual personnel to use interpreters 
effectively. 
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(5.3.2.T.2.B) 



9. Train tranc^lators to translata informal and formal 
assessment instruments. For optimum translations 
two to three personnel should be Involved in the 
translation process. The sequence for carrying out 

the translation are: 

a. The translators complete the test 
themselves first. 

b. They translate the instrument into the 
targeted languages. 

c. They exchange translations and translate 
back Into English. 

d. They reconcile discrepancies. 

e. They use the translated lessons and 
practice with students who are not in need 
of special services. 



July and August 



1 . Prior to the opening of school, request that your 
district provide you with all student forms and parent 
notifications in any of the languages that you might 
anticipate encountering. Whenever such 
information is unavailable, provide the family with a 
verbal translation of the information and note the 
translator's name, the date, and the circumstances 
of translation in the student's record. 

2. Begin to organize a system for determining the 
functional level and sjp '^cific needs of cohorts of 
minority language students. This process ca.i 
include: 

(a) curriculum-based assessment: 

1. vocabulary lists 

2. math fact sheets 

3. word problems 



in[; 
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(5.3.2.T.2.C) 



(b) observations of students: 

1 . in reguiar classroom setting 

- compieting written tasks 

- interacting witli non-Engiish 
ianguage peers 

- interacting witli English language 
peers 

- using manipulatives 

- using creative materials 

2. in ESOL or special support programs 

3. In physical education 

4. in music 

5. in library 

6. in lunchrcom 

7. before and after school 

8. with non-English language background 
adults 

9. with siblings 
10. with parents 

The focus of these observations is threefold: 

(a) to determine when the students are 
successful and participatory, and to learn 
what conditions or activities motivate them to 
participate, and 

(b) to determine what activities and environments 
inhibit participation. 

(c) to plan curriculum activities and instruction 

1 . Determine whether the curriculum and 
instructional level is too high or too low. 

2. Is it unrelated to SiUdents' prior experiences 
and ways of performing? 

3. Do students require non-English language 
support in order to function? 

4. Do students prefer to work in small groups? 
Does small group Interaction facilitate 
participation and success? 
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(5.3.2.T.2.D) 



5. Develop forms, timelines, and procedures for 
QOllecting and reporting this Information. 
Comparisons can be made among school 
personnel. 



September t hrough November 

1 . Collect individual and group information on students. 

2. IMeet in small groups by age and grade level of 
students and also by language background. 

3. Include paraprofessionals and non-instructional 
personnel who may have insights or who can collect 
information in a variety of non-academic settings. 



December and January 

1. Develop a mid-year summary of group findings. 
Begin to develop hypotheses about student 
performance and instructional needs. These 
hypotheses should be conceptualized so that 
interventions can be implemented during the second 
half of the school year. 

2. Modify data collection forms and procedures to meet 
needs. 



February thrjuah April 

1 . Develop ways of testing hypotheses 

2. Develop specific individual and group interventions. 

3. Collect and report results. 
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(5.3.2.T.2.E) 



May and Jura 

1 . Prepare an end of year ..ummary of activities 
inciuding: 

(a) data coiiected and reported 

(b) tiypottieses generated and tested 

(c) interventions impiemented 

(d) successfui outcomes 

(e) unsuccessfui outcomes and continuing needs 

(f) suggested modifications for ttie foiiowing year 

2. Ceiebrate success. 

(a) Inform aii contributors of successfui outcomes. 

(b) tioid recognition day celebration 

(c) organize ottier formal and informal activities that 
promote and increase ttie awareness of ongoing 
success. 

3. Examine areas still needing improvement, plan and 
make modifications and begin ttie process again. 
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Suggested List of Activities 
to be Carried Out Through the School Year 

(5.3.2.H.2.A) 
ORGANIZING SCHOOLS PROACTIVELY 



^*-^y and June 

Getting ready for the target students. 

1 . Identify the spoken language abilities of your staff. 

2. Engage biiingual personnel in reviewing procedures and policy 
addressing registration infomnation, translation of screening, assessment 
information, and cross-cultural communication. 

3. Detemiine ways to convey respect and support to parents and 
collaborate with par<)nts in ensuring that students are successful. 

4. Meet with community leaders to locate additional bilingual personnel 
proficient In the languages anticipated to be needed by the school. 

5. Plan cross-a''*ural and bilingual in-service training for the coming year. 
Contact local teacher education centers and technical assistance 
centers to arrange for training. 

6. Locate all the forms needed for registration, special education 
assessment and placement, and parent participation and involvement. 
Check to determine whether they require revisions. Once they are in a 
final state, have them translated into the languages of the community. 

7. Prepare bilingual personnel to conduct interpretations for parent 
conferences assessme'' planning meetings, and lEP conferences. 

8. Prepare monolingual personnel to use interpreters effectively. 

9. Train translators to translate informal and formal assessment instruments. 
For optimum translations two to three personnel should be involved in 
the translation process. The sequence for carrying out the translation 
are: 

a. The translators complete the test themselves first. 

b. They translate the instrument into the targeted languages. 

c. They exchange translations and translate back into English. 

d. They reconcile discrepancies. 

e. They use the translated lessons and practice with students who 
are not in need of special services. 

July and August 

1 . Prior to the opening of school, request that your district provide you with 
all student forms and parent notifications in any of the languages that you 
might anticipate encountering. Whenever such information is 
unavailable, provide the family with a verbal translation of the information 
and note the translator's name, the date, and the circumstances uf 
translation in the student's record. 
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(5.3.2.H.2.B) 



2. Begin to organize a system for determining the functional level and 
specific needs of cohorts of minority language students. This process 
can include: 

(a) curriculum-based assessment: 

1 . vocabulary lists 

2. math fict sheets 

3. word problems 

(b) observations of students: 

1. in regular classroom setting 

- completing written tasks 

- interacting with non-English language peers 

- interacting with English language peers 

- using manipulatlves 

- using creative materials 

2. in ESOL or special support programs 

3. in physical education 

4. in music 

5. in library 

6. in lunchroom 

7. before and after school 

8. with non-English language background adults 

9. with siblings 
10. with parents 

The focus of these observations is threefold: 

(a) to determine when the students are successful and 
participatory, and to learn what conditions or activities 
motivate them to participate, and 

(b) to determine what activities and environments inhibit 
participation. 

(c) to plan curriculum activities and Instruction 

1. Determine whether the curriculum and instructional leve> 
is too high or too low. 

2. Is it unrelated to students' prior experiences and ways of 
performing? 

3. Do students require non-English language support in 
order to function? 

4. Do students prefer to work in small groups? Does small 
group interaction facllltato participation and success? 

5. Develop fonms, timelines, and procedures for collecting 
and reporting this infomriation. Comparisons can be made 
among school personnel. 



(5.3.2.H.2.C) 



September through November 

1. Collect individual and group information on students. 

2. Meet in small groups by age and grade level of students and also by 
language background. 

3. Include paraprofessionals and non-instructional personnel who may 
have insights or who can collect information in a variety of non- 
academic settings. 

December and January 

1 . Develop a mid-year summary of group findings. Begin to develop 
hypotheses about student performance and instructional needs. These 
hypotheses should be conceptualized so that inten/entions can be 
implemented during the second half of the school year. 

2. Modify data collection forms and procedure to meet needs. 

February through April 

1 . Develop ways of testing hypotheses 

2. Develop specific individual and group inten/entions. 

3. Collect and report results. 

May and June 

1 . Prepare an end of year summary of activities including: 

(a) data collected and reported 

(b) hypotheses generated and tested 

(c) inten/entions implemented 

(d) successful outcomes 

(e) unsuccessful outcomes and continuing needs 

(f) suggested modifications for the following year 

2. Celebrate success. 

(a) Inform all contributors of successful outcomes. 

(b) hold recognition day celebration 

(c) organize other formal and informal activities that 
promote and increase the awareness of ongoing success. 

3. Examine areas still needing improvement, plan and make modifications 
and begin the process again. 
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5.4 DESIGNING EFFECTIVE INTERVENTIONS 



5.4.1 Defining Interventions 



The purpose of this section is to examina the difference between prereferral and 
instructional interveniions and to consider cultural and linguistic factors that 
influence learning. 

CRITICAL POINTS 

The terms "prereferral" and "instructional interventions" are beginning to 
be used to refer to strategies used prior to and during the assessment 
process for consideration for specialized services. (5.4.1.T&H.1.A and 
5.4.1. T.I. B). Frequently these interventions are saen as just 
prefunctory efforts towaitl having tiie student placed in another 
classroom. The purpose of this page is to encourage teachers to 
become aware of the ways that students learn and become successful. 
The participants should also be aware that once students have been 
identified as needing special education services, the likelihood that they 
will be placed in special education programs is very high. We want to 
encourage participants to rethink the whole identification process -to 
identify effective strategies as well as to identify the special needs of 
students. 

• Leamers have special characteristics which interact with the learning 
process. School personnel can facilitate the leaming process if they 
match the leamer's characteristics with instruction. This is not an easy 
task. The design an.1 implementation of effective instructional 
interventions requires an understanding of learner characteristics. 

Review and give examples of each characteristic using (5.4.1 .T&H.2) 

ACTIVITIES 

Have the group members present their views and the terms they use. 

How do participants identify a student's special characteristics? Do 
participants attribute characteristics to groups, or individuals, or both? 
Encourage participants to talk about ways to detennine student 
characteristics. 

Have participants describe a specific characteristic. Have them work 
together to design a realistic intervention. 

Algozzim, B., Chrtstianson, S., & YsMidykt, J. (1982). Probabiiitits 

atsociatad with tlw r«farral to piacamant procaaa. Taachar Education 
and SpaelMl Education. S. 19-23. 

Garcia, S. B., A Ortiz, A. A. (1988). Pravanting Inapproprlata rafarrala of 
language minority atudanta to apaclal aducatlon. Foeua. £. 



DEFINING INTERVENTIONS 

(5.4.1.T&K.1.A) 

Prereferral Intervention vs. 
Instructional Interventions 



In some school districts and states tiie term 
"prereferrai interventions" is used to convey tiie idea of 
instructional modifications provided to students prior to 
referral for special education assessment. Since researcii 
indicates tiiat 92% of students referred are assessed and 
75% of tiiese are placed in special education (Aigozzine, 
Cliristenson, and Ysseldyke, 1982), the use of the term 
"prereferral interventions" can lead school personnel to 
expect that after several intervention efforts have been 
tried, the student should be assessed and placed in a 
special education program. What is being suggested here is 
that learner characteristics and strengths should be 
observed so that regular education programs can meet 
these students' needs (Garcia and Ortiz, 1988). The term 
"instructional interventions" may be the more appropriate 
term if it is used to convey the meaning that educational 
programs are being modified to meet the needs of all 
learners. How programs are modified to insure success 
requires the expertise of a variety of personnel. Thus, the 
importance of the transdisciplinary team is emphasized. 

Aigozzine, B., Christianson, S., & Ysseldyke, J. (1982). Probabilities 
associated with the reforral to placement process. Teacher 
Education and Special Education, i, 19-23. 

Garcia, S. B., & Ortiz, A. A. (1988). Preventing inappropriate 

referrals of language minority students to special education. 
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DEFINING INTERVENTIONS 

(5.4.1.T.1.B) 



Socioeconomic Level 

Differences Language Differences 

Life Experiences ^ ^ 

Culture Differences 

IVaining Perspectives V 
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UNDERSTANDING LEARNER 
CHARACTERISTICS 

(5.4.1.T&H.2) 

CULTURAL FACTORS: 

Sense of Time 
Sense of Space 

Personal and Group Perceptions of Logic 

and Common Sense 

Personal Sense of Control 

Cultural Perspectives of Appropriate 

Discipline 

Role Models 

Parent Participation In the Educational 

Process at School 

Effective Relationships 

Parental Strater ies Providing Their Children 

with Instruction 

Parental Expectations and F^imily Needs 
Sex Roles 

PERSONAL FACTORS: 

Age on Arrival 
Length of Residence 
Prior Educational Experiences 
• Availability of Support 
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5.4 DESIGNING EFFECTIVE INTERVENTIONS 



5.4.2 Research on Prereferral Interventions 



The purpose of the section is to illustrate the variety of interventions which are 
currently buing used and to hignlight the personnel involved in their 
implementation. 

CRITICAL POINTS 

• A variety of school personnel implement interventions. Limited research 
has been conducted in this area. One piece of research surveying all 50 
states found the following information listed on (5.4.2.T.1-3). 

- Regular teachers are the most involved in implementing 
Inter/entions. Teachers must be involved in training and 
preparation if interventions are to be successful; 

- Teachers design less interventions than they implement; 

- Multidisciplinary teams are also involved. 

The primary focus of modifications or interventions is in the area of 
instruction. There are also other areas where interventions are 
implemented. There are probably many more interventions which could 
be successfully implemented as personnel plan collaboratively. 

ACTIVITIES 

• Have participants discuss the types of interventions most frequently 
implemented in their schools and programs. 

• Encourage them to make a list of effective interventions for specific 
students. Have them share this information in groups. 



Carter, J. & Sugai, G. (1989). Survay on prarafarrai practicaa: Raaponaaa from 
stata dapartmanta of tducation. gxeeptlonai Cihiidren. (4), 298-302. 
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PERSONNEL IMPLEMENTING 
INTERVENTIONS 

(5.4.2.T.i) 



Percentage 



• REGULAR EDUCATION TEACHERS 38 

• PARAPROFESSIONAL 1 6 

• SPECIALISTS 1 3 
. ANY/ALL 9 
. OTHER 

- SOCIAL WORKERS 2 

- REMVEDIAL EDUCATORS 2 

- COUNSELORS 2 

- ATTENDANCE OFFICERS 2 



Carter, J. & Sugai, G. (1989). Survey on prereferral practices: 

Responses from state departments of education. Exceptional 
Children. (4), 298-302. 
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INTERVENTIONS 
ARE DESIGNED BY: 

(5.4.2.T.2) 



Percentage 



• TEACHERS 22 

• MULTIDISCIPLINARY TEAMS 14 

• CONSULTANTS 12 
. PSYCHOLOGISTS 1 2 

• lEP TEAMS 3 
. OTHER 

- BUILDING LEVEL TEAM 1 0 
COMMITTEE 

- CHILD STUDY TEAM 2 

- ANY OF THE TEAM 7 



Carter, J. & Sugai, G. (1989). Survey on prereferral practices: 

Responses from state departments of education. Exceptional 
Children. S£ (4), 298-302. 
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IMERVENTIONS INCLUDE 
THESE TYPES OF 
MODIFICATIONS 

(5.4.2.T.3) 



Percentage 



• INSTRUCTIONAL MODIFICATIONS 33 

• COUNSELING 24 

• PLACEMENT REVIEW/CHANGE 17 

• BEHAVIOR MANAGEMENT 17 
PROCEDURES 

• PARENT TRAINING 1 1 
. ANY/ALL 1 4 

• OTHER 

- PARENT COMMUNICATION 2 

- CURRICULUM MODIFICATION 2 

- TUTORING 1 

- STAFF DEVELOPMENT 1 

- CRISIS INTERVENTION 1 

- HEALTH OR PUBLIC SERVICE 1 
AGENCY 



Carter, J. & Sugai, G. (1989). Survay on prtreferral pre .ticas: 

Rasponsts from stata dapartmants of aducation. Exceptional 
Children. S5. (4), 298-302. 
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5.5 UNDERSTANDING THE PROCESS AND THE ROLES OF 
TRANSDISCIPLINARY TEAMING 

5.5.1 The Roles of Transdisciplinary Team Members 



CRITICAL POINTS 

The purpose of this section is to promote collaboration through increasing staff 
members' understanding of each others' roles and responsibilities. Much of the 
information in this section is developed through activities and group interaction. 

In (5.5.1. T.I. A), [adapttd from Fradd, S. H. and Walamantal, M.J., 
(1989)1 participants are given an opportunity to examine a list of 
individuals who frequently participate on a transdisciplinary team, and 
the roles and perspectives these individuals provide for the team. Note 
that this list in not all inclusive. 

In (5.5.1. T.2), participants are provided with a list of persons who 
typically participate on transdisciplinary teams. While team members 
may know the general responsibilities of these people, they may be 
unaware of all the responsibilities, potential commonalities and areas in 
which collaboration could occur. This transparency serves as an 
orientation to the infomiation and activities presented in this section. 

ACl IVITIES 

Use (5.5.1. T.I. B) to record participants' suggestions for completing the 
list given on (5.5.1. T.I .A) mentioned above. Handout (5.5.1 .H.I) is 
provided for participants. This activity will focus participants o- roles of 
team members, and will prepare them foi the next activity. 

Using (5.5.1.H.2.A-B), participants fill in the information requested for 
each team member.. Participants do this activity alone. 

(5.5.1 .T.3) is a list of professionals, their duties, and philosophical 
orientations prepared before the training session. Compare participant 
responses with this list. 

Using (5.5.1 .H.3.A-B), group members should compare their individual 
results with those of other group members, and develop a group 
description (based upon consensus) of the duties and ways that team 
members can collaborate. 

In (5.5.1.H.3.C), the group is invited to synthesize areas in which the 
groups found their answers to be convergent and divergent. Encourage 
proup members to promote and monitor whole group participation and 
i.idividual contributions. 
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ROLES OF INDIVIDUALS ON THE 
TRANSDISCIPLINARY TEAM 



(5.5.1.T.1.A) 


PERSON: 


ROLE: 


PERSPECTIVE: 


Administrator 


Facultative 


Management: either authoritarian 
or collaborative 


School Dsvchoioaist 


Facilitative 


Data coiSection. sharina 


Speech and language 
specialist 


Instructional and 
facilitative 


Experiential, cognitive, developmental, 
Piagetian 


Special education 
resource 


Instructional and 
facilitative 


Applied behavior analysis, 
Skinnerian analysis of learning into 
small tasks that ccn be mastered 


v#iassroom leacner 


insiruciionai 


imormea ecieciicism 


ESOL resource 


Instructional 


U.S. culture,Grammar, linguistics, whole 
language, and cognition a la Graves, 
Chamot, and O'Malley 


Bilingual resource 


Instructional 


Non-English language and culture, 
affective understanding moving 
toward cognitive and academic 
instruction, social and emotional. 



adapted from Fradd, S. H., and Weismante!, M. J., (1989). 
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ROLES OF INDIVIDUALS ON THE 
TRANSJISCIPLINARY TEAM 

(As generated by participants.) 
(5.5.1.T.1.B) 



PERSON: 


ROLE: 


PERSPECTIVE: 


• 


















• 


















• 


















• 
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ROLES OF INDIVIDUALS ON THE 
TRANSDISCIPLINARY TEAM 



PERSON: 


ROLE: 


PERSPECTIVE: 


Admlnlstra^ior 


Facllltatlva 


Managamant: 
altSiar authoritarian 
or collaboratlva 


School psychologic 


Facllltativa 


Data collactlon, aharing 


SpMch und language 
sptclallst 


Inatructlonal and 
facllltatlva 


Expartantlali nognltlva, 
davalopmantal, 
Plagatlan 


Sptclal aducatlon 
rasourca 


Inatructlonal and 
facllltatlva 


Appllad bahavlor 
analyala, Sklnnarlan 
analyala of laaming 

Into aniall taaka that 

can ba maatarad 


Clasaroom taachar 


Instructional 


Informad aclactlclam 


ESOL raaourca 


Instructional 


U.S. cultura,6rammarv 
whoia lanauaaa. and 
cognition a la Gravaa, 
Chamot, and O'Mallay 


Bilingual raaourca 

cognKlva and 
Inatructlon, 
amotlonal. 


Instructional 

moving toward 


Non-Engilah languaga 
and cuitura, affacthra 
undaratanding 

acadamic 
social and 



[■daptsd from Fradd, S. H., and Wtlwnanttl, M. J., (1989)] 
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INDIVIDUAL 
DEFINITION OF ROLES 

(5.5.1.T.2) 

Team Members: 

• PRINCIPAL 

• REGULAR TEACHER 

• ESOL TEACHER 

• SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHER 

• SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST 

• SPEECH LANGUAGE CONSULTANT 

• Others 

Professional Responsibilities: 

• DUTIES 

• PHILOSOPHICAL ORIENTATiONS 

• AREAS OF COMMONALITY 

. STRENGTHS AND POTENTIAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE TEAM 

• AREAS I WANT TO KNOW MORE ABOUT 

• QUESTIONS I WANT TO ASK 



Ill 



INDIVIDUAL 
DEFINITION OF ROLES 

(5.5.1. H.2.A) 



Directions: List the dutie<; of each of the team members. Do this 
incliviclually without discussing answers with other team members. Think about 
the sl<ills which each person brings and how these skills can be utilized to 
address the needs of students who are culturally and linguistically different. 
There may be some asp£7.i of the roles of each person about which you may 
need more information. 

PRINCIPAL 

Duties: 

Philosophical orientation: 
Areas of commonality: 

Strengths and potential contributions to the team: 
Araas I want to k ow more about: 
Questions I want to ask: 

REGULAR TEACHER 

Duties: 

Philosophical orientation: 
Areas of commonality: 

Strengths and potential contributions to the team: 
Areas I want to know more about: 
Questions I want to a?k: 

ESOL TEACHER 

Duties: 

Philosophical orientation: 
Areas of commonality: 

Strengths and potential contributions to the team: 



(5.5.1.H.2.B) 



ESOL TEACHER (continued) 

Areas I want to know more about: 

Questions I want to ask: 

SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHER 

Duties: 

Philosophical orientation: 
Areas of commonality: 

Strengths and potential contributions to the team: 
Areas I want to know more about: 
Questions I want to ask: 

SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST 

Duties: 

Philosophical orientation: 
Areas of commonality: 

Strengths and potential contributions to the team: 
Areas I want to know more about: 
Questions I want to ask: 

SPEECH LANGUAGE CONSULTANT 

Duties: 

Philosophical orientation: 
Areas of commonality: 

Strengths and potential contributions to the team: 
Areas I want to know more about: 
Questions I want to ask: 
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COMPARISON OF ROLES 

(5.5.1.T.3.A) 

The following Is a list of professionals, their duties and 
philosophical orientations prepared before the training 
session. Please compare your responses v/ith this list. 




Duties? 

• Works within state and district guidelines to 
establish and achieve school goals and 
objectives; 

• Is the Instructional leader for the campus; 

• Determines instructional needs and evaluates 
staff and faculty performances; 

• Allocates resources and manages budget. 

Philosophical orientation: 

• A performance-based, pragmatic thrust. 



r 



REGULAR TEACHER 



Duties: 
Elementary: 

• In a departmentalized campus, teaches area of 
specialization; 

• In n^ost elementary schools teaches all subjects. 
Secondary: 

• Teaches content areas (may Include ESOL on 
permit status); 

• Observes and quantifies the progress of at least 
30+students, some of whom nave special needs. 
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(5.5.1.T.3.B) 

Philodophical orientation: 
• Pragmatic approach based on preplanned scope 
and sequence and basal texts. 



SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHER 



] 



Duties: 

• Provides appropriate instruction to liandicapped 
learnerSi 

• Interacts witli regular classroom teacliers to 
provide students with least restrictive learning 
environment. 

Philosophical orientation: 

• Applied behavior analysis. 



ESOL TEACHER 



Duties: 

• Develops English language sldiis; 

• Emphasizes oral development/grammar with a 
secondary emphasis on coding, writing, and 
culture; 

• Enables students to master sicills for successful 
mainstreaming; 

• Works with regular classroom teachers to 
promote mainstreaming. 

Philosophical orientation: 

• A pragmatic thrust combined with a basal text 
orientation; focus on task-oriented (product not 
process) performance. 
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(5.5.1.T.3.C) 

SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST 



Duties 

• Assesses students referred for potential special 
education placement and provides result of 

SSSOSSITIGnt' 

• consults with other school personnel regarding 
services and student needs. 

Philosophical orientation: 

• Data collection analysis and dissemination. 



SPEECH AND LANGUAGE SPECIALIST 

Duties: 

• Assesses students language development and 
proficiencies; 

• Provides interventions for students with language 
related learning problems 2nd developmental 
language learning needs; 

• Meets with other personnel to monitor and to 
assist student progress. 

Philosophical orientation: 

• Cognitive language development based on 
experiential learning. 
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GROUP 
DEFINITION OF ROLES 

(5.5.1.H.3.A) 



Directions: In a small group take the ..sts of duties each team member 
developed, and synthesize these into a group list. Do this by group consensus, 
not by having the person responsible provide the information. (Please have the 
team member whose duties are being discussed not contribute until the others 
have finished.) When you have finished you should be able to answer the 
questions on the following page: 

PRINCIPAL 

Duties: 

Philosophical orientation: 
Areas of commonality: 

Strengths and potential contributions to the team: 
Areas the group wants to know more about: 
Questions the group wants to ask: 

REGULAR TEACHER 

Duties: 

Philosophical orientation: 
Areas of commonality: 

Strengths and potential contributions to the team: 
Areas the group wants to know more about: 
Questions the group wants to ask: 

ESOL TEACHER 

Duties: 

Philosophical orientation: 
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(5.5.1.H.3.B) 

Areas of commonality: 

Strengths and potential contributions to the team: 
Areas the group wants to know more about: 
Questions the group wants to ask: 

SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHER 

Duties: 

Philosophical orientation: 
Areas of commonality: 

Strengths and potential contributions to the team: 
Areas the group wants to know more about: 
Questions the group wants to ask: 

SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST 

Duties: 

Philosophical orientation: 
Areas of commonality: 

Strengths and potential contributions to the team: 
Areas the group wants to know more about: 
Questions the group wants to ask: 

SPEECH LANGUAGE CONSULTANT 

Duties: 

Philosophical orientation: 
Areas of commonality: 

Strengths and potential contributions to the team: 
Areas the group wants to know more about: 
Questions the group wants to ask: 
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SYNTHESIS OF GROUP ACTIVITY 

(5.5.1.H.3.C) 



1. Which were the positions upon which team members most agreed? 



2. Were there any positions upon which team memb<)rs found it difficult to 
agree? Were there any positions about which team members appeared to 
have lit*'9 information? If yes, which were they? If no, were team members 
in agreement about duties of each member? What does this information tell 
you? 



3. Please be prepared to share the list of professional responsibilities with the 
group. 
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5.5 UNDERSTANDING THE PROCESS AND THE ROLES OF 
TRANSDISCIPLINARY TEAMING 



5.5.2 Undtrstanding tht Naed for Support as Well as Data 
Collactlon 



CRITICAL POINTS 

Frequently teachers and other educational specialists are reluctant to 
disclose their personal perspectives and concerns. This article 
(5.5.2.H.1) Martin, A. (1985). Scrtening, Mrly intervtntlon, and 
rwiMdIation: Obaeuring ehildrtn'a potential. Harwrd Edueatianai Ravi^w. 
Sft (4), 48S^i, although long, has been found to assist teachers in 
focussing on the needs of linguistically and culturally diverse students. 
Offer this article as an evening assignment, if this is a two day or longer 
training session. Several cases are reviewed which focus on students 
who have language learning needs and appear to be culturally different 
from the other students. Suggestions for conducting transdisciplinary 
meetings and for initiating and carrying out policy are offered. At the same 
time, the author's biases are revealed.. Participants sh'>uld be encouraged 
to read the article critically. Not every suggestion or ir.sight offered should 
be accepted. Disagreement with the perspectives presented here is as 
important as agreement. Soedfic points which may be emphasized are 
listed next: 

1. Are remedial sen/ices inappropriate for students who have 
never had the opportunity to learn the skills being tested. 
Shouldn't students have the opportunity to develop language 
and cognitive skills before they are detennined to be 
deficient? 

2. We can not provide inten/entions for a chiW like "Renin." We 
need to focus spedficaliy on the needs of each child, not 
generate lists of inten/entions to be implemented on children 
who have some symptoms or appear to be somewhat similar 
to other students. 

3. Language proficiency and academic skill development are 
incremental and recursive. 

4. Those who no not work with students shoukj not be pennitted 
to make final decisions on what students need. 
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5. Teachers need support and guidance, a place and a group 
where they can share difficulties and aspirations for their 
students. 

6. Formal policies and conference structures are needed in 
order to maintain the professional focus of the group. 

7. The use of terms such as "at- risk" are not necessarily 
damaging. Their implications vary depending on the formal 
and informal structures which are developed to take the 
students to "out of risk" and into successful environments. 

8. There is bias revealed in the author's perspectives. 
Detecting this bias is important in defining and refining one's 
own philosophy. Not all the sentiments expressed in this 
article are shared by the presenters. 



ACTiVITIES 

If the training session is only one day, the article may serve as a follow-up 
reference. The eight points may serve as points of discussion within 
groups and between panicipants and presenters. The activity of reading 
and discussing the article is sufficient for this set of critical points. 

(5.5^.H.2) is a handout of questions to help give participants a focus in 
their reading of this article. (NOTE) For the benefit of the 'rainers working 
with the participants, the questions and suggested answers to the guiding 
questions are listed here. 
1 . List the cas« studiM and the concerns. 

a) Laurie's Case • 'Whara ramodial sarvicas are availabia, schools tand to ba In ^-ich a 
rush to jump in with 'aarly Intarvantion' that young children hardly gat a chanca to set 
in motion their own ways of learning before teachers are warned of their learning 
problems." (p.490) 

b) Lisa's Case • School personnel determined the child lacking in banic concepts' and 
put her in an intensive language therapy program, when she had only been in an 
English-shaking environment for 10 months,. (p.491) 

c) Perrin's Case • lEP goals, written for a chikl who had severe emotional and 
behavnral difficulties, were Iriviai and dubnus in value' and were prepared by 
people who hardly knew the chikl. (p.494) 

d) OavM ' Case • Due to what turned out to b« a unk)ue and productive learning style, a 
chikl was termed an LD risk on the screening test results, (p.494) 

e) Mario's Case • The student's strengths and weaknesses were thoroughly consklered 
in staff review process, and an appropriate and effective educatnnal plan for him 
was designed and implemented, (p.496-8) 

2 . Which caM studies give Insight l-^to the needs of LEP students? 
-The case of Laurie-'aftar a traumatk: family experience' (p.491 ) 
-The case of Lisa~a student with limited English proficiency (p.491) 
-The case of Mario-(see desaiptk>n of Mario in second paragraph (p.496-7) 
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3.8. Which casM lllustrata posltlvt raaponsM? 

-Lisa's, David's, and Mario's cases. 

3. b. What Aia soma of tha positlva raaponsas? 

a) Providing Lisa with tha opportunity to laam language and communication skills in the 
"context of a setting, situation, aiid relationship.' (p.493) 

b) Permitting David to lasten on one challenge at a time and run it to the ground before 
moving on to something new: (p.495) 

c) The results from the "dramatic' Staff Review held in Mario's case.(last paragraph on 
p.497 and first paragraph on p.498). 

4. What negativa axamplas ara providad? 

-Leaving to Laune's parents the decision whether to choose special services at that 

time or to wait to respond to problems if and when they arose; 
-the speech therapy for Lisa; visual and motor goals for Perrin. as well as the cliniaan's 

suggestion that he was learning disabled. 

5 . What suggastions ara offarad for conducting child study 
maatlngs? 

-Chairperson aruj notetaker rotate jobs on the team. 

-Bring to the meeting a full description of the student, (see the second citation on p.496 
of the article.) 

-Chairperson sunimanzes student's strengths and needs. 
-Team members ask further questions 
-Brainstorm ideas that focus on the student's strengths. 
-Record al! suggestions. 

-Provide copies of proceedings to all participants. 

-Consider a second session in which to address further needs of the student. 

'Wiat the teacher ends up with are recommendations based on the full portrait of a 
whole child instead of a disjointed collection of test scores, and they come from a group 
of engaged, thoughtful teachers pooling their resources and classroom experience.' 
(bottom of third paragraph on p. 498). 



6. Discuss tha aspacts of formai maatings prasantad hara. 

-Established procedures 

-Expectatk>ns that positive outcomes will occur 

-Other? 

7 . Ara thara any aspacts of tha articia that you didn't lika? 
-Some believe the author was too negative about schools. 

-Some donl like the length or style. 

-Some appreciate an opportunity to tell their perspective. 

-In general, people have responded positively to the article.! 
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(5.5.2.H.1) 



Teachers and Teaching 



Screening, Early Intervention, 2nd Remediation: 
Obscuring Children's Potential 

ANNE MARTIN, Brooklim, Massachusetts, Puiflic Schools 

From her pmpectwe as a public school kindergarten teacher, Anne Martin examines the effects 
of special needs intervention on classroom life. She finds that frequently a special education focus 
results in an overemphasis on children's weaknesses. Moreover, she believes that special educa- 
tors often Ignore the classroom teacher's key role in helping children learn and grow. The author 
offers alternative sugpstions for helping children that rely on collaboration amon^ Uachers to 
produce a rich understanding of the context of individual children's lives m schoJ. 

As a teacher of primary-grade children in a suburban public school svstem, I have 
become increasingly concerned with both the theory and the delivery of special 
needs services to children at school. The current national trend is to give **scrcen- 
ing tests" to entering children, to depend heavily on test results in creating Individ- 
ualized Education Plans (lEPs) for children identified u having problems, and to 
give special services according to a rigid body of rules and regulations. State laws 
based on PL 94-142, the Education for All Handicapped Childiin Act, were pre- 
sumably ^et up to permit "early intervention" and to make sure all children in need 
would ha - equal opportunity for spec al services. Unfortunatclv, although these 
laws are well intentioned, they have had consequences far from their originally 
stated aims, and I have been repeatedly dismayed and angered by their effects on 
the lives of children. While mandated screening procedures and education plans 
may work well in some cases of physical or other extreme disabilities, I think they 
have had a demonstrably negative influence on our views of children's potential 
and our views of children and teaching altogether. In my discuuion of these is- 
sues, I am drawing mainly on what I know best: my o%vn classroom experience. 
While I am aware that my experience is limited, it is probably not so different 
from the experiences of coundess other teachers in other places. 

When I returned to teaching kindergarten several years ago, having worked 
with dder children in the meantime, I was amazed at how expectations for enter- 
mg children had changed in that fifteen-year span. I found that beginning students 
were supposed to be **ready" for school, whereas my whole training in eariy child- 
hood education and my prior experience u a kinderganen teacher had led me to 
assume that it wu precisely in kinderganen that children became ready for school. 

Honmd Ediicmanal Reowv Vol. 58 No, 4 Novtmber 1988 
Copynght C by President and Fciiowi of Harvtrd CoUege 
001 7-8055/88/1 100-0488I01 .25/0 
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Teachers and Teaching 

ANNE MARTIN 



But now, in class, children were supposed to learn ^'skills'* through formal lessons, 
which might include worksheets and workbooks. They were being screened either 
before entering school or during the first weeks of kindergarten, and any child who 
did not do well oii the screening test was the subject of a concern that was com- 
municated to parents. These young children, often not yet five years old, were be- 
ing soned out and categonzed with little allowance for the infinite variety of their 
learning stvles and developmental patterns. This is not how I saw kirtderganen 
at all. 

Entering kindergarten is a big step for five-year-old children, whether they have 
previously attended nursery school or whether this is their first school experience. 
They are now in "real** school where they are part of a large student body perhaps 
joining older siblings in the same building. Within a large group under the care 
of one teacher, they are expected to become self-controlled in behavior and gain 
some independence in their learning. In a thoughtful kinderganen program, chil- 
dren are challenged and stretched intellectually through carefully chosen materials 
and activities, encouraged to express their own ideas and thoughts through many 
media, and helped to deal with social issues like friendship, conflict, and coopera- 
tion. 

A flexible kindergarten program can accommodate wide divenity in children's 
backgrounds, maturity, temperaments, interests, talents, abilities, and skills. In 
this important introduction to school, every child should have the chance to grow, 
to be appreciated, and to learn to be a contributmg member of a group. It seems, 
however, that schools are increasingly unwilling to accept all children and to ad- 
just to their particular needs. I remember one meeting of kinderganen teachers 
in which the suggestion was made that we should visit all the preschools in our 
district to identify and head off problem children before they registered for kinder- 
ganen. But even without such extreme measures, our entering children tend to 
be labeled and pigeonholed through screening and testing procedu'^s. 

Early in the school year, I was asked to meet with school personnel who had 
administered a screening test to my new kinderganen children during the first 
weeks of school. To my surpnse, test results indicated that fully half of my young 
students were considered to be "^at nsk** in one or more crucial developmental 
areas. One of my brightest students was said to be possibly ^'learning disabled,** 
and my most skilled anist deficient in fine motor ability. My most cooperative learner 
was "oppositional* and displayed "negative attitudes." There were lists of names under 
the headings of "gross motor concerns," *LD [Learning Disabled] risks' and "needing 
fine motor practice." The more I remonstrated and gave counterevidence (I was 
already starting to know these children, after all), the more I was met by grave, im- 
placable insistence on the validity of the judgments, although we all agreed that a 
one-time test at the begnning of a new school experience was likely to yield inac- 
curate information. I became increasingly frustrated and strident in the face of the 
accusations, both explicit and implied, that I was closed-minded and not sufTiciendy 
attuned to children's needs. Even though I knew that getting angry and alienating 
colleagues was not a productive strategy, I felt I had to assen my values against what 
seemed to me a constricting view of children's potential. 

This confrontation was not a new situation. I had repeatedly rejected not only 
the panicular instrument of our screening tests (which happens to be one that I 
find especially objectionable) but the whole idea of soning out children into cate- 
gones and giving them numencal scores for isolated skills. I have maintained that 
there is no way that a twentv-minute contact and a set of test scores can adequately 
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describe a child*s potential to leam. All children come to school as complex persons 
with their own unique backgrounds and sets of experiences. For me the faucinatMn 
of each new school year is the gradual revelation of this complexity as I observe 
the children and develop a relationship with each child and the whole group, ic 
is only through living in the classroom together that we stan to understand one 
another and begin to get a sense of each other*s strengths and vulnerabilities. Yet 
when it comes down to meetings about students, especially those including par- 
ems, it is the test scores and the recommendations of ^support service"* personnel 
which a«c generally given far greater weight than teacher ooservations. My main 
quarrel with special services is that the whole thrust is to identify weaknesses and 
concentrate on problems, instead of focusing on strengths and consciously sup* 
porting those strengths in order to encourage growth in all areas. 

The language used to describe children in professional reports, whether written 
by school personnel or by outside clinicians, may seem to be just current profes- 
sional jargon, but its implicit meaning.* are actually highly significant.' For in* 
stance, the phrase ''children at risk"* has become a familiar one, picked up fre- 
quently by the media in reference to a variety of problems like poverty, hunger, 
lead poisoning, AIDS, or teenage pregnancy. The words have a dramatic ring that 
catches people*s attention. The expression ''children at risk" is explicitly a predic* 
tion of danger and implicitly a call for immediate strong action to avert disaster. 
Obviously, some of the issues where children are seen to be at risk are actually 
life-and-death matters. In schools, however, the phrase can be casually applied to 
almost any concern, from trivial matters such as a handwriting deficiency to the 
possibility of total school failure. 

In an article entided "A Generation at Risk"*' a prediction of failure is rr.zd^ for 
a large pan of America*s entering class of students: 

. . . [N]ot only is the class of 2000 smaller than many of its predecessors, reflecting 
the low birthrates of recent years, but it could easily turn out to be less prepared 
for college or the workplace. That is because the generation now in kinderganen, 
more than any before it, is dominated by children whose circumstances — poveny. 
an unstable home, a non*£nglish*speaking background or membership in a mi- 
nority group that histoncally has performed below average academically — make 
them statistically more likely to fail in school. 

Not only does this article hold the extraordinary assumption that belonging to a 
minority group or having a non-English-speaking background almost guarantees 
failure, but it conveys a sense of hopelessness about our society*s ability to adjust 
to dlflierences in the school population. As the report comments, a teacher can look 
at the admittedly *%right young faces" of new kindergartners, and "within a few 
months, she can predict pretty well who among these children is going to succeed 
and who will fail." If children are identified as ''at risk," it is easy to give up on 
them early on. 

Often children are now labeled **at risk," where formerly they might have been 
described as children who are not performing well in school. To say that a child 
IS having 9ome problems with certain aspeas of school invites an examination of 
how the classroom could adapt to the child*s difficulties. To say that a child is "^at 

' For a c^wtnt ditcutiiOn of termirOlogy in education, iite Brenda Engel. "Education* A Univene 
of Oiscourte." Tm^'htng Uamtng, I (1986). 4-12. 
^ Thi Washtngton Post, NaiiOnal Weeldv Edition. October 26 1987, p 6. 
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risk" invites predictions of dire consequences that easily become self-fulfilling 
prophecies. The label **at risk" tends to eclipse attempts to learn, patiently, to know 
the child better before sui^gestmg solutions, in favor of prescnbing immediate and 
often mappropnate measures. If ^rd when ''interventions" are not successful, it is 
easy to place blame on the extent of the damaging conditions rather than an inef- 
fective response by the school. 

Where remedial services are available, schools tend to be in such a rush to jump 
m with ""early intervention" that young children hardly get a chance to set in mo- 
tion their own ways of learning before teachers are warned of their learning prob- 
lems. For example, before Laurie even entered my kinderganen, I was told to look 
for serious difficulties.^ It seemed that she had been tested dunng the summer and 
that a meeting was scheduled for the second week of school to discuss her learning 
deficiencies. I managed to hold off the meeting for several weeks, since I wanted 
to get to know Laurie before we held the discussion. What I saw was a little girl 
who loved books and language, who played with other children, who separated 
from her mother easily and followed routines well, who was clearly interested in 
discussions, in topics of study, in written symbols, and the world around her. In 
shon, I saw no problems. It seemed that Laune had had some emotional difTicul* 
ties at nursery school in late spring, after a traumatic familv experience. In the 
aftermath, Laurie was given several cognitive tests, whereupon it was suddenly 
discovered that she had trouble in sequencing and ordering information that was 
'"not meaningful." The repon read in pan: 

Laurie's best performance, which was advanced for her age, was her recall of story 
details which required memory for extensive, meaningful verb'* information. 
Notably, when recall required verbal information that did not have a context — 
verbal and number senes-she was less skilled. . . It appears at this time that 
Laurie's memory is enhanced when the information is verbal and meaningful. 
This has implications for Laurie's ''listening'* skills. 

I would have thought that the implication would be to develop her strong talent 
and interest in literature, listening to stories and storytelling so that she could learn 
in a meaningful context. But the recommendation was that she should receive help 
in the learning center three times a week, in light of the fact that besides the trou- 
ble in processing information she also lacked ''automaticity" in naming numbers 
and letters and in printing them. This child was not yet five when she was tested 
and expected to know numbers and letters, which the tester termed ''school readi* 
ness information. Since when do we expect kindergarten children to enter school 
with the school skills they are coming in to learn? llie upshot of our meeting with 
a roomful of professionals was that if Laurie didn*t have special services now, she 
might suffer "in the third grade** and then it would have been our neglect in kinder- 
garten that caused the problem. I felt that we had plenty of time to let Laurie find 
herself, and that, instead of making possibly self-fblfilling predictions of failure in 
the third grade, we should respond to problems if and when they arose. It was left 
up to an understandably perplexed parent to decide which course would be best 
for the child. 

Another child, who had been speaking English for onlv a year and a half, en- 
tered kinderganen with a thick sheaf of test results and clinical evaluations which 

' I h*vc given all ih? children and teachers m this account factitious names lo protect their privac\ 
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usually began, ''Lisa presents as . . and then went on to detail her precise defi- 
ciencies: 

The results of the Boehm Test of Basic Concepts reveal that Lisa is lacking the 
following basic concepts: Through, between, next to, above/below, at the side of, 
center, separated, forward, most, second, third, whole/half, zero, equal numbers 
of, medium, pair, not first or last, left/nght, always, skip, other and alike. 

On the other hand, one test found that 

Lisa can correctly and expressively identify apple, orange and banana with 100% 
accuracy, while pear is 100% recepnvely and 80% correct expressively. In the 
animal category, Lisa is able to identify horse, cow, sheep, and chicken with 
100% accuracy, receptively, and pig with 50% accuracy. Expressively, slie is able 
to identify all animals except cow and pig with 100% accuracy. Cow is at 40% 
accuracy and pig is at 60%. 

Part of the mandated evaluation process is that on the basis of such test results, 
trained personnel are required to wnte out goals and objectives several times a 
year. Given the nature of the test results of the child I am calling Lisa, her official 
school records contain goals like the following: '^ill demonstrate improved syn- 
tactical and morphological agreement for a) regular/irregular past tense b) regu- 
lar/irregular plurals c) '^resent progressive tense d) possessives and pronouns." 

These and similar goals required that Lisa work with speech and language spe- 
cialists both privately and in school. After only ten months in this country, Lisa 
was criticized for "improper pronoun usage, lack of subject-verb agreement," and 
using 3* to 3-word sentences. However, the specialist s conclusion was that ''prog- 
nosis is good due to Lisa's motivation for earning stickers." In fact, one speech 
therapist even awarded I i?a stickers for ''good sitting," "good hstening," and ''good 
walking." 

The notion that children learn a language for the sake of stickers rather than 
basic communication has always puzzled me. Language is so basic to feeling and 
thought that to treat it as a set of tricks or "skills" to be learned in little segments 
with rewards for "positive reinforcement (like a dog given biscuits for learning to 
beg) seems to me a travesty. It happens that Lisa nad been adopted from an or- 
phanage in another country and was making a valiant effort to adjust to a new 
home, a new family, a new language, a new country, a new culture, and a new 
school. Obviously, she was in need of special help with these formidable chal- 
lenges, and was indeed under the care of a sympathetic and skilled therapist. But 
to evaluate her in terms of the percentage of correct identification of farm animals 
or of words she failed to recognize on a test is clearly a trivialization of her lan- 
guage learning, as well as a misunderstanding of the way young children learn lan- 
guage and the function of language for this child. 

As a matter of fact, Lisa was passionately involved with language learning all 
the time. From the first day of school, she was extremely eager to make contact 
with other people, to join discussions, to make friends, and to be liked. Her do- 
main was the house comer where she could be the mother, the boss of the family, 
taking care of numerous children and household chores. Lisa had survived a diffi- 
cult early childhood of loss and deprivation by asserting as much control as she 
could, and her play was often marked by stormy scenes when things didn't go her 
way. If there were disagreements with the other children, Lisa would stomp off. 
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have a tantrum, refuse to listen, put her hands over her ears, and glower sullenlv. 

Graduallv. Lisa realized that to keep the social play going and to sustain friena 
ships» she would have to express her wishes and be able to argue and make com- 
promises (*'! lose my temper and I lose my hean, I feel so bad," she dictated once 
after a fight with her fnend.) As Lisa concentrated on speaking more dearly and 
making herself understvX)d. her language improved rapidly in vocabulary, pro- 
nunciation, and precision of thought. Lisa, like most young children, was learning 
language m the ron^fx/ of a setting, situation, and relationship. It was vitally impor- 
tant for her to make relationships and to express her fantasies in story, drama, and 
conversation. She didn^t need external motivation like sticken to pour energy into 
language learning After less than two years m America, her fervent wish to com- 
municate resulted in fluent English that was highly expressive, if not always 
strictly correct in verb tense or prepositions. Correspondingly, she made progress 
in all areas of learning. 

However, at the same time that Lisa was getting daily practice in using lan- 
guage effectively at school and at home, she was also getting speech therapy at 
school, and there her performance was considered deficient. Her therapist com- 
plained that Lisa was ''manipulative.'* that she "frequently misinterprets pictures 
and therefore misses the point/ that she was ^'unwilling to work on the areas of 
greatest weakness for her as she is very afraid that others will find out that she does 
not have mastery of the target area."* It se^ms what Lisa really wanted to do was 
act out scenes with puppets all the time, rather than do the real work of drawing 
lines on paper to illustrate concepts like "under" and "over" (Is there really an un- 
der and over on a two-dimensional picture?) The therapist proudly explained how 
she solved that problem by telling Lisa that another teacher had borrowed the pup- 
pets and therefore Lisa couldn t use them. The whole thrust of the sessions seemed 
to be to push Lisa in areas where she felt at a disadvantage, and to suppress her 
areas of strength in language: drama, storytelling, fantasy, and dialogue. Yet one 
could easily argue that any language concept that can be learned with paper and 
pencil can undoubtedly be learned even more effectively with puppets and through 
literature For a child who is aware that she has missed out on manv experiences 
that other children her age take for granted, it would seem especiallv unwise to 
stress deficiencies rather than strengths. Moreover, those deficiencies in language 
were seen m terms of standard test format. It is no wonder that at the end of the 
year m speerh therapy, the therapist wrote that Lisa "still becomes anxious to the 
point of refusing to continue if she misses several items in a row." So might we 
all, if we were continually confronted with "items in a row" to be done correctly 
under the watchful eye of a tester. 

Not only is speech progress seen in terms of test items, but so are the "goals'* 
that are mandated for eauh child who receives special services in the school. Here 
are some of the end*of-vear goals wntten in the education plan of a child named 
Pernn who had severe emotional and behavioral difficulties: 

Given visual-motor trackmg patterns from the Frostig and DLM See-It. Do-It 
program. Pernn will complete them corrcctlv m 8 of 10 trials. Given cuttihg activ- 
ities involving straight turning corners, Pernn wili maintain proper position of the 
scissors and paper and correctly turn the paper 

Gp.en simple pictures and shapes. Pernn will trace and color th^m with increased 

arrurac\ 
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Considering that all vcar long, Pcrnn had been the focus of intense concern and 
help from his parenti, his teacher, and several other members of the school staff 
to make it possible for him to function within the class community, surh goals as 
using scissors "correctly** or coloring within lines are again both trivial and dubious 
in value. But it is mandated that goals be written by learning center staff, and it 
often happens that the person writing the goals barely knows the child. In one 
case, the person assigned to write out goals for an lEP (which becomes pan of the 
child's official school record) had actuallv never worked with the child in question 
or observed her or spoken with her. In another case, an outside consultant who 
had seen a child only once for an evaluation expressed reluctance about writing 
out goals for a child she had just met, and was told by school personnel that under 
state law she had to do ';o. 

Our local children's chnics sometimes use a form letter to get around the neces- 
sity of writing rccommer.dations, A repon on Pemn from a prestigious hospital 
clinic appended a list of twenty-one recommendations for *'a child like Pernn." The 
trouble was that this was Pemn, a unique, complicated boy, and not a child "like" 
him, so that the recommendations had no relevance to his panicular behavior or 
problems. They were premised on a standard school situation in which Pernn 
might be presented with "an entire page of twentv problems'" or where he might 
have a ''desk'' to 3it at all dav. The clinicians evidently had m-.de no attempt to 
see the actual school setting or speak with Pernn s teachex^. Thai was too bad be- 
cause I would have welcomed some thoughtful and intelligent suggestions n- ..^ a 
lodeal with the challenges that Pernn posed. As it was, school guidance personnel 
suggested early on that Pemn was '^Learning Disabled." When I said I thought 
he was very bright, they said they meant his psychological problems prevented 
Pernn from learning like other children. It is true that Perrin had his own wavs 
of learning, but so does every child. The words **Leaming Disabled" imply a kind 
of illness, or at least a senous deficiency. They don't imply to most people that 
a child is extremely capable but not using those abilities in a conventional manner. 
A parent who is told that his/her child is LD would eirV r be terriblv discressed 
and worried, or would angrily fight back on the basis of better knowledge of the 
child's capabilities, as Pernns mother fonunatelv did. 

One of the children termed an LD nsk on the screening test results was David, 
whose quick and thoughtful responses had impressed me from the first dav of 
school. When I asked for the basis of this judgment, I was told that he "pcrsever- 
ated." It was my first encounter with this word, one that I subsequently could not 
find in my unabridged dictionary, and I asked its meaning. It seems that David 
had difficulty in moving from one set of test items to the next. He got ^^stuck" on 
each one. He also staned his drawings of figures from the legs upward, which was 
apparently an ominous sign. Intrigued by the word "^pcrseverate" and the idea of 
It as a serious defect, I tried to fit it into my observations of David dunng activity 
penods. There was no doubt that he had staying power way beyond most children 
his age. When he got involved with a project, he pursued it for days, often weeks. 
He stuck with things until he mastered what he set out to do. Thus he got staned 
on building complex inclined plane structures for marbles to roll through, and 
spent weeks perfecting ramps, curves, bridges, tunnels, and decorative touches for 
his marble rolls. When he staned to construct domino block buildings where long 
senes of blocks could be toppled by pushing the first one, he would spend all morn- 
ing setting up complicated senes of standing blocks. David showed sophisticated 
knowledge ol the mechanics of how and whv the domino effect would or would 
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not work m each case. While David tended to be impatient with other people, he 
had infinite patience with materials and projects, tiymg out variations and fixing 
unsuccessful attempts with no sign of anger or frustration. 

When David began to copy the text of books (usually factual science picture 
books which interested him) for hours on end» begging to borrow the classroom 
books to finish at home. I did become a little uneasy at this seemingly compulsive 
behavior. I would lead hirn into other activities or suggest he do something else, 
but eventually he wouid find his way back into copying texts. By the middle of 
the year, it turned out that the copy work was his way of teaching himself system- 
atically to rcdd and write. From knowing letter sounds and a few words, he 
jumped iO fluent reading of quite difficult material and writing just about anything 
he wanted to. I encourai^ed him to use **invented spelling"* but his spelling was 
amazingly accurate for a beginner. His excellent visual memory permitted him to 
spell correctly words like **money'' or ^'trying" and to include in a list of written 
words "incorporated,*" which he said he had seen on TV. 

David, who was seen to be at nsk for LD. was clearlv an unusually able child 
and an avid learner who mdepenO'^ntly taught himself to read and wntc and per- 
form outstanding engineering feats, among other skills. His style was to fasten on 
one challenge at a time and run it into the ground before moving on to something 
new. It was this qualitv that had gotten in uis way in a test situation that required 
switching quickJv from one thing to another. It is true that David had a tendency 
to be ngid and sometimes intolerant of or emotionally closed to others, but these 
qualities, which changed considerably during the year, had to be seen in the con- 
text ot his whole personality and his activities and interests. The only way to know 
David was through extended contact with him and observation of him within the 
classroom. If I had u en his "LD risk** seriously. I might not have suggested diffi- 
cult things for him to do or given him the benefit of the doubt when he went on 
his book-copying jags or building projects. But I had the advantage of many years 
of teaching experience, open skepticism about testing, and the freedom to do what 
I wanted in my classroom. For new teachers or teachers dominated by adminis- 
trators and ngid kinderganen curricula, it might not be easv to ignore «uch pre- 
dictions or labels. David might have been considered a ''special ed" candidate to 
be coached in a resource room or given remedial workbook exercises. In this case. 
David's real abilities would have undoubtedly surfaced eventually, but perhaps at 
serious cost to his sense of purpose and independent learning. A school report 
mentioning LD could easily have undermined his and his family*s confidence 
about his development. 

In my criticism of special services, I am not advocating a do-nothing- and-wait 
attitude on the part of teachers and other school pei5onnel. There is no doubt that 
children do often have difficulties in early grades, that time does not solve all 
school problems, and that there are many special things schools can do to help 
children learn. I would like to suggest a practical alternative to the testing, label- 
ing, and remediation that compose (he usual approach to children having difficul- 
ties. When teachers have questions about children in their class, they need help 
in observing and understanding what is happening, re-thinking their classroom 
program, and making productive plans to help particular children. One approach 
that has proved panicularly effective for teachers in many different schools across 
tl.r country is a staff review process developed bv Patricia Carini and others at 
the Prospect Center in Nonh Bennington, Vermont. 

Th\^ staff review group consists of a group of teachers and other school personnel 
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who meet together (often at regular intervals) to help each other studv the children 
loom'"'" " '° ""^^ educational responses in the dass- 

The primary purpose of the Staff Review of a child is to bnng varied perspectives 
to bear in order to describe a child's expenence w,thin the school setting. On the 
basis of this description and discuuion of its implications, the staff comes to rec- 
ommendations for supponing and deepening the child's school expenences and 
according to need, offers ways to suppon the teacher beanng major responsibility 
tor the child in implementing the recommendations.* 

To illustrate the staff review process. I will describe one of the most dramatic 
staff reviews I have ever attended. It took place in a group of teachers who had 
met together about once a month for almost four years. Whereas most staff re- 
views focus on panicular concerns about children's learning-for example, prob- 
lems with reading, social skills, or over-dependence -this one was a desperate crv 
for help from an exceptionally dedicated and thoughtful teacher who had come to 
the end of her rope Linda, who was trying to cope with a large and pani^ularlv 
difficult class felt she could no longer deal with eleven-vear-old Mario who dis- 
rupted everything, got into .onstant trouble with his classmates, could not do his 
work, and constantlv tested Linda to her limits. It so happened that on the same 
day as the teachers group meeting. Linda had been to a special needs review of 
Mario at school, and she came to the meeting feeling depressed, discouraged, and 
hope^ss. doubting whether there was any point in doing the staff reviet at all 
But because this group of teachers had worked together a long time and trusted 
each other and cared about each other. Linda was urged to give the staff review 

.hi'j!"' 'presenting teacher." Linda had conferred before this session w.th the 
M^r^T"!^ roratmg job), who ha.' helped her prepare a full dcicnption of 
Mario, based on the. itegones: ^ 

Tm'''''''^ "TV" '''\^°^''*' '•'^ child's emotional .enor and disposition, the 
child s n.ode of relationship to other children and to adults, the child", activities 

Trin^hr"!!' r'**'* '"^°'^^'"^'« l"rning. the child s greatest 

strengths and areas of greatest vulnerabilities ' 

Now. at the beginning of the meeting. Linda posed her focusing question: 
What manageable consistent routines can I set up with Mano. so that negative 
communications will be minimized?" She then proceeded to describe Mario in as 
rich detail and as vividly as she could. For about fifteen minutes we lisrenet. care- 

r„„!L**w ^'''"u' ^''^^^ his presence in the 

hT -T^" »«w a short, handsome, energetic child who talked incessantlv and 
bounced around the room, got into verbal battles continuallv. slammed himself 
^f.wi^"" ^f,^"dly unpredictable. A streetwise kid. Mano talked 

1„H ^ ""Adolescent would about having a sports car with a girl in the front seat 
a«d wanted desperatelv to be "cool" and make friends, but the other children wei^^ 
or nla? ^" ""'^ '^^""S and inability to come through in wor" 

or play. With adults. Mario was manipulative, playing one against another, con- 

1982'*'rTl5"'"'" ^*'^'«"'^^'^^*'^'CA„W^ ,Gr.nd Forks L n.vers.u of North Dakota Prrs, 
* Carini. The Livts, p ] 12 
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stantly seeking attentin and never satisfied, no matter how much he got. Yet oc- 
casionally Mario's streetwise bravado could melt into a hug, ajrid he showed some 
care for classmates who were upset or hurt. Although he cculd be charming, 
Mario took swift advantage of any positive feelings toward hirn, pushing adults 
into the position of prison warden. 

As Linda continued htr ponrayal of Mario, accounting incic'.ents aiyl describing 
him without using any labels, jargon, or clinical terminoloj^y, we learned about 
Mario's lack of academic skills, his < xpuls^on from remedial math class, his pas- 
sionate interest in fast cars and fire^vorks, his daily hour after school with Linda, 
and his inabilitv to focus on anyh ^ in class. Lmda ended with a summary of 
Mario's strengths: his toughness, self rv aivce, honesty, and a crnain softness that 
kept adults from giving up on him. His ^eair^c vulnerabilities were lack of control 
and poor social judgments. He wu easily ups^t and extremely impetuous. Mario 
was getting himself and other children into trouble, jeopardizing his own and 
other people*s safety. Linda wa^ findinflr herself increasingly distrustful of Mario 
an ' havinr, negative c^inmur r ation with him more and more 'Vequently, much 
tc 2r distress. 

When Linda finished, the chairperson summarized the presentation, related 
Mano's school hiistory, and added some family and medical data that were pan 
of the school record. Care was taken not to include speculation or neighborhood 
gossip, and thus not to violate Marions or his family's privacy. We then asked 
Linda questions for funher elucidation: Were there any books he liked? (Yes, 
shon and humorous ones or books read aloud to him.) Wau there any activity he 
could do without getting into 'rouble? (Yes, painting and other an work.) Did he 
like drama? (Too hard for him to handle^ he wrecks it every time.) Linda*s lasc 
response to a question concerned Marions lack of confidence in himself, and his 
questions to her: ^Would you be upset if I die? If I die, will you carer ' 

After the chairperson's summary of the funher information yielded by the ques- 
tions and answtrs, it was time for group members to give recommendations based 
on Linda's whole presentation. Ordinarily, during staff reviews, people are quick 
to come up with suggestions and ideas, but Mano's story seemed so senous to us, 
and Linda s position so difficult, that there was a long silence. rst comment 
was that Mario snould have proliessional help immediately, thai u.ath talk is seri- 
ous and needs professional attention for Mario's own protection, in view of his im- 
petuous nature. Then, tentatively, one of us suggested that perhaps Mario could 
use basic materials like day, water, and sand (something he had probably missed 
earlier in his life) to make scenery and build a model race track, which he knew 
a lot about and loved. It was as though we were suddenly released, and suggestions 
staned flooding in: Try success in small doses, 15-minute tasks, and reward him 
immediately with something he enjoys, like painting. For homework, let him de- 
sign an ideal car; write letters to car dealers, asking for information. Help him 
make math board games with a -racing format. Have a stuffed-animal day in 
class for which Mario could be in charge. Perhaps it could be arranged to have 
Mario work with younger children in the kindergaiien once in a while. Channel 
Mano's interest in fireworks through books about the history of fireworks, Japa- 
nese paintings, battenes and bulbs for a science project. Supply joke books and 
riddle books for Mario to read and share with others. Use cameras or ready-made 
photos f^i biiiiiuiating stones that he could composer with a group, under adult 
super\'ision. Let him dictate some stones, if possible, sr that he could produce 
creditable products 
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As the day's notckecper, I was recording all the suggestions, along with the 
whole proceedings as summarized bv the chairperson, to be typed and '^ent to all 
the panicipants, but Linda was also writing down the suggestions. As she re- 
sponded to each one and realized that there were possibilities that had not been 
tried and might make life easier in the classroom and more productive for Mario, 
Lindas mood visibly changed. Instead of the pained, hopeless expression she had 
starteti .vit^^i there was now energ>\ enthusiasm, and liveliness. The whole atmo- 
sphere in {t" : room was changed also. While people saw Mario realistically as a 
very trou^l.'d boy who needed help, thev also saw him as a child with positive 
qualities th^t could allow him to respond to new approaches. Moreover, we had 
become aware of s: me of the hurt and depnvation that must underlie Mario's difii- 
cult behavior, and there was sympathy both for him and for Linda. The last com- 
ment, and perhaps the one that most impressed Linda, was that Linda should re- 
lax more and realize that she could n^t fix everything for Mario, that she was not 
the cause of his problems, nor solely responsible for his future. Linda could do her 
best with Mario, but a little relaxation and distance would do her good and allow 
her to cope better with him. 

The meeting broke up in a mood of amazement that the staff review process 
could change a view so drastically frorr in entirely negative, closed position to one 
that held some possibilities for change. All of us were buoyed up by the realization 
that a combination of viewpoints could open up ''impossible** situations, and that 
we were able to help each other For the rest of the year, Linda obviouslv still 
struggled with Mario and her extremely difficult group, but she was able to get 
some perspective (including humor) on ths problems, and to try new activities and 
classroom procedures that lightened the load and permitted her to work more pro- 
ductively. 

The differences between such a staff review and the currently prescribed series 
of tests and remediation plans are evident both on an immediate day-to-day basis 
and on a deeper philosophical level. The staff review ^.ddrcsses a teachers ques- 
tions about a panicular child in a particular classroom. The child is observed care- 
fully w: *in the fluid context of an actual classroom instead of in astatic test situa- 
tion, and the rich details that emerge are the bases for thinking about the child's 
life in school. What the teacher ends up with are recommendations based on the 
full portrait of a whole child instead of a disjointed collection of test scores, and 
they come from a group of engaged, thoughtful teachers pooling their resources 
and classroom rxperience. 

The reliabilit/ of the description presented in a staff review is promoted by sev- 
eral factors, primarily by the simple but definite structure of the process. It is built 
into a staff review to have an experienced chairperson help the presenting teacher 
prepare a full descnptive accou it accoixiing to the inclusive categories cited above. 
Tae chairperson, through questions, suggestions, and perhaps even supplemen- 
tary observations, can broaden and deepen the teacher's observations. Often the 
teacher also bnngs ;Jong the child's work (samples of writing, drawing, dasswork, 
a journal, and so on) as part of the staff review. Sometimes, if the group wishes 
to pursue the child study even further, a separate sc:iion is devoted to a closer look 
at these samples. Also built in is the safeguarding of the child's and family's pnv- 
acy, thus elinriinating irrelevant or unverified information. The questions and 
comments of • e participants bring out knowledge that the presenter may have left 
out or not previously noted. Sometimes there may be additions to the presentation 
by the child's previous or concurrent teachers, who can contribute supplemental 
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observations. Ai ihc end of each stpff review there is a critique of the session, dur- 
ing which participants can express *inv doubts thev mav feel about the review and 
its outcome. The formal structure of the process sometimes surprises newcomers, 
but it IS absolutelv necessarv in order to maintain professional standards and full 
participation by all members of the group. It also protects the presenting teacher 
from being put on the spot or criticized. Another advantage of the structured for- 
rnat IS that it can be applied to many situations and learned easily by any group. 
Natura)''-, longer experience with staff review bnngs greater skill, and a group 
that works together over a penod of time builds up increasing trust and depth of 
understanding. 

Learning to present in descriptive, not ^«cripiive, language is an imponant as- 
pect of using the staff review, and a skill that takes practice. The language of the 
recommendations in a staff review is that of teachers striving to find ways to gear 
everyday classroom activities toward the children's needs, whereas the language 
of test results is often abstract jargon. 

In clinical reports it is common to find lang*aage that serves to obfuscate adult, 
understanding of children, or to alarm teachers and parents. Here are a couple 
of sentences from a report I was given about one of my children: 

Naming was mildlv reduced, although wuhm broad normal limits and commen* 
surate with his fund ot information. Praxis was imact for axial, buccofacial and 
limb commands. 

His delayed initiation of voluntarv- saccads was suggestive of ocular*motor ap* 
raxia. 

I could fmd no useful meaning in such description, and nobody offered any inter- 
pretation. In staff reviews, complexity arises from the layering of detail, described 
vividlv and with precision rather than with obscure words. While suggestions in 
clinical repons may turn out to be not only hard to understand but also impractic- 
able within a panicular classroom situation, the staff review results in suggestions 
that can b-- implemented by the presenting teacher immediatelv. At the same 
time. It reminds panicipating teachers of similar children and concerns in their 
owri ckssrooms, and thus makes everyone in the group more aware of the possibil- 
ities in curriculum, materials, and attitudes. 

The purpose of p staff review is to concentrate on a child's strengths and widen 
teachers' responses to the daily challenges in the classroom. Because it is a process 
that depends on every panicipant's best concentrated thinking and intense effon 
to work together, teachers tend to leave the staff review with a feeling of exhilara- 
tion and renewed courage to extend themselves funher in their teaching. When 
teachers leave a mandated conference designed to produce an lEP, they are often 
discouraged by the sense of the overpowering problems of a child, angry that their 
own 'npui was slighted in favor of test results, doubtful about the efficacy of plans 
made by people who don't know the child well. They also mav feel burdened bv • 
extra tasks which seem irrelevant to the child's needs but are being demanded of 
an already hard-pressed teacher. The staff review is amenable to extrcmelv fine 
tuning, whereas the mandated process consists of only the broadest, roughest out- 
line of a child's needs, mostly in negative terms and concerning the areas in which 
the child performs most poorly. 

Interestingly, the very process of preparing a staff review — observing the child 
closely and recording obser\'ations; studving the child's drawings, writing, and 
other work; presenting a vivid ponraii of the child to a group of colleagues- al- 
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iects the relationship between teacher and child. Even if the teacher does not tol- 
low up on suggestions proposed during the stafT review, a change in the classroom 
happens just because of the careful, s/mpathetic attention given to the child and 
the multiplicity of perspectives through which the child has been viewed. Almost 
inevitably, the child can feel a diflcrence, and so can the teacher, who now regards 
the child in a broader context, with more familiarity and sensitivity. 

The most common result of an official lEP meeting is to have the child receive 
special services outside the classroom, perhaps in a resource room or with a read- 
inJ^ or speech teacher or a learning disability specialist. Most typically » the chil- 
dren are scheduled several times a week, sometimes every day» to one or more 
specialist periods. That means that children are continually going out of the class- 
room and coming back, disrupting class proceedings, breaking oiT activities in the 
middle» and re-entenng at awkward times. Some classes have so many entrances 
and exits that the teacher hardly ever has the whole class together at one time. The 
resulting fragmentation of the day and the class program is harmful to all the chil- 
dren in the class, and especially to the children receiving special services, because 
they are more vulnerable to begin with.* 

More and more often, I find teachers, principals, specialists themselves, and 
others concerned with children's learning questioning the wisdom of having chil- 
dren leave classrooms for special help, instead of having specialists work within 
each classroom, taking advantage of the ongoing program, the child*s support 
group of friends, the familiaritv of the rveryday surroundings and materials, the 
ordinary context of learning.' 

In an increasingly fragmented society, with children*s lives often chaotic and un- 
predictable, schools should consider ways to provide stability and to cut down as 
much as possible on funher disruptions. Instead, schools tend to exacerbate confu- 
sions by bouncing children back and fonh between their classes and special ser- 
vices, so that the day is full of arbitrary stans and stops with no real sense of be- 
longing or continuity for the children who need this moM of all. Often teachers 
have little or no contact with specialists who are working with their children, so 
that there is no real coordination of the child's instruction or a central, informed 
person responsible for the child*s learning. 

Most harmful to children, however, are the restncted expectations and narrow 
criteria for learning embodied in the ntuaiized "early identification"" testing and 
labeling process, in which children as youni^ as pre-school age are declared **at 
risk" and regarded as having learning problems, even as the children are demon- 
strably learning and growing. In my long experience as a pnmary teacher, I have 
never met a young child who is not a learner, who docs not have a dnve to experi- 
ence the world and to impose some order on that expenence. Children may be 
temporarily o\erwhelmed by difficulties or blocked in their expression, but that 
does not mean that they can't be helped to develop their strengths and their inner- 
most potential. Predicting failure can be a way to ensure it. 

If we are to remain responsive to children in schools, flexible in our adaptations 
to changes in children's livrs and in the outer world, we need to change our laws 

• For a discussion of the devastating effect of frag-fi/ntancn through special services, sec Cecelia 
Traugh et al . Eds . Speaktn§ Out Tetuhtrs on Teaching (Grand Forks. Universitv of North Dakota 
Press, 1986), pp 74-76 

' Foi n excellent discussion of rhe failure of the Chapter 1 remedial readme program and PL 94- 
142 lor learning disabled biudents. see Richard L Aliin^ton -Shattered Hoots." Uarnine /ft (luh 
Au^usi 1987), 61-64 ^ 
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and (guidelines to serve children and teachers in the way that was originally in* 
tended. We need to studv children in the context of their panicular school situa* 
(ions and give children time to develop their own resources in the most thoughtful 
and stimulating school environment that we can provide. We need to refrain from 
jumping to hasty prediction of learning problems and instead welcome the endless 
varietv of learning styles that are enacted bv human beings responding to the 
world around them. We need to educate teachers to observe children keenly and 
svmpatheticallv and to educare specialists to work within classrooms to help chil- 
dren gain a sense of continuity in their own lives and their everyday learning at 
school. 

Perhaps if schools were to drop their screening procedures, to stop soning out 
children on the basis of tests results, and to refrain from predicting success or fail- 
ure for entering students, they would be free to accept all children as learners with 
unique and interesting abilities. StafTs and small groups of teachen could work to- 
gether to suppon each others strengths, and thus suppon children s strengths, in- 
stead of dwelling on problems. Public education can only succeet when all chil- 
dren are accepted equally as contributors in a classroom community and when 
teachers work together, trusting themselves to teach and children to learn. 
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GUIDING QUESTIONS FOR 
READING 

(5.5.2.H.2) 



Martin, A. (1988). Scre«ning, early intervention, and renwdiation: 
Obscuring cliildren's potential. Harvard Educational 
Review. 5& (4), 488-501 

1 . List the case studies and the concerns. 



2. Which case studies give insight into the needs of LEP 
students? 



3. a. Which cases illustrate positive responses? 



b. What an some of the positive responses? 



4. What negative examples are provided? 



5. What suggestions are offered for conducting child study 
meetings? 



6. Discuss aspects of formal meetings as presented here. 



7. Are there any aspects of this article with which you 
disagree? 
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5.5 UKOERSTANDING THE PROCESS AND THE ROLES OF 
TRANSDISCIPLINARY TEAMING 



5.5.3 Developing Effective Communication Skills 



CRITICAL POINTS 

One of the most important bodies of infomiation which has emerged as a result 
of the current emphasis on developing collaborative stmctures is the 
identification and enumeration of specific skills and behaviors. Assisting 
participants in becoming aware of some of the specific behaviors which support 
collaboration and effective communication can be helpful in promoting 
cooperation. However, this information must be presented thoughtfully and 
carefully so that failure to exhibit all the enumerated behaviors is not 
necessarily interpreted as not wanting to collaborate or as having a negative 
attitude. 

A list of active participation behaviors is presented in (5.5.3.T&H.1). 
Participants may want to discuss whether these behaviors can lead to 
effective collaborailcn. Is it possible that some of these behaviors coukj 
be misinterpreted cross-culturally? How could these behaviors be 
misinterpreted? Some of the participants may want to role play these 
behaviors in small groups to show how the same behaviors ecu i be 
seen as being effective or inappropriate depending on the group. The 
purpose of this is to point out that interpretations of meanings and intents 
vary by groups and cultures. 

In (5.5.3.T&H.2) a similar list of behaviors is presented. This list may 
be useful in generating discussions and in enabling teams to identify 
ways in which they can increase effective communication. This 
information may also be effective in assisting language minority persons 
examine differences between their expectations and those of the 
mainstream group in carrying out a meeting. Frequently language 
minority persons will be reluctant to discuss these differences, even in 
small groups. This information may be useful in orienting persons to 
group expectations, and for providing a neutral platform for discussing 
group and individual expectations. 

The information presented in (5.5.3.T&H.3) is a variation on the two 
previous transparencies. It may be useful in assisting personnel to 
examine interpersonal interactions. 



ACTIVITIES 

Activities are suggested in the critical points above. 
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COLLABORATIVE 
COMMUNICATION 

(5.5.3.T&H.1) 



There are a number of active participating behaviors that 
encourage interaction and honest exchange of information 
among team members. In the team meetings, collaborative 
members engage in: 

Listening thoughtfully and respectfully 

• Attending to the agenda 

• Translating back what has been understood 

(paraphrasing) 
Involving themselves in the team activities 
Questioning to elicit further information 
Remaining on the sideline when appropriate 
Being aware of nonverbal messages 
Using terminology with meanings that are 

shared by ail 
Supplying the team with carefully prepared 

relevant information 
Summarizing and providing feedbacic 
Arriving on time and remaining through the meeting 
Maicing certain that they icnow team members 

• Offering to assist when appropriate 
Compieting an agreed upon tasic 

• Contributing and going beyond the required effort 
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COLLABORATIVE 
MEETING SKILLS 

(5.5.3.T&H.2) 

There is a growing complexity in educational teaming. It is 
important for all members, parents, and outside agency 
personnel to participate. Scliool personnel in cliarge of 
conferencing can develop team meeting sl(ills. Tliese 
include: 

Clarifying tlie purpose and aims of tlie meeting 
(agenda, goals, statement) 
Setting rules and procedures 
Opening discussion of new ideas 
l\/laintaining a pace tliat all team members can 
follow 

Incorporating all team members into decision 
maicing. Tills includes: 

1 . Knowing tlie time wiien participants are ready to 
decide 

2. Summing up and presenting alternatives 

3. Expressing own preferences, and asicing for 

preferences of otiiers 
Arranging to implement decisions and informing 
team members of any clianges 
Establisliing ways to follow-up 
Establisliing procedures for monitoring outcomes. 
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COMMUNICATING WITH 
MULTICULTURAL PARENTS 

(5.5.3.Tc. H.3) 

School professionals who communicate well with 
multicultural parents are 
approachable, patient, and trustworthy. 

^_^^^^^Aggroachabl^Schoo^eijson^^ 

• encourage LEP parents to speak even when their 
English is very limited 

shv^ genuine interest in all team members 

• take the first step in meeting others. 

Patient School Personnel: | 
remain calm 

have time to listen and reflect 

realize that not all concerns can be met at once 

are willing to take the time to be a team 

member 



^^_^^Trustworth^chooMPer^^ 

• are consistent in their approach 

are fair in considering information presented by 
others 

are agreeable in decision making 

are able to demonstrate first hand knowledge of the 

child 

are clear about the overall goals of fair assessment, 
appropriate placement, and the instructional plan 
are free of cultural and racial bias in their 
educational decision making 
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5.5 UNDERSTANDING THE PROCESS AND THE ROLES OF 
TRANSDISCIPLINARY TEAMING 



5.5.4. Developing the Roles of the Transdisclpllnary Team 



This is a continuation on the theme of personnel development. No school have 
personnel with all the required skills for dealing with multilingual, multicultural 
populations. Efforts must be made to detenmine the needed skills and roles to 
be developed and assigned. These pages are intended to facilitate and 
promote continued professionalization. 

CRITICAL POINTS 

After participants have had time to think about it, they can list skills and 
competencies on (5.5.4.T&H.1), and explore ways to improve them. 

The Team Development Plan (5.5.4.T&H.2) will take at least an hour to 
develop. To be really effective, it can take a half day. Note that this plan 
is developed in components. 



ACTIVITIES 

Have participants refer to the Transdisciplinai7 Team School 
Environment Surveys (5.2.1 .H.2.A-D) from earlier in this Module. 
Have them compare their individual survey responses with their cun'ent 
perspectives, and consider if any aspects have been modified. 

The following activities (5.5.4.T&H.1-2).are designed to encourage 
teams to consider the skills which team members have and those which 
may need to be expanded. This can assist the group to plan for further 
training and sharing of insights. Care must be taken to identify skills 
already in place for each team member and training which may be 
needed for team members once these skills and needs have been 
identified content and activities can be planned. These sheets can serve 
both for planning the training and monitoring the implementation of the 
training and the development of skills. It is believed that everyone brings 
an important contribution and that everyone can also benefit from 
increasing skills and competencies. 
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DEVELOPING LINKING ROLES 
AND COMPETENCIES 

(5.5.4.T&H.1) 

Below are listed the personnel who may work on the 
Transdisciplinary Team. In a few words list staff skills and 
the competencies needed by each member in order to 
contribute to the team. 




Administrator 

Classroom Teacher 

ESOL Teacher 

Special Education 
Resource Teacher 

Bilingual Teacher or 
Paraprofessional 

School Psychologist 

Speech or Language 
Specialist 

Counselor 

Social Worker 

Other Personnel 
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DEVELOPING A PLAN 

FOR LINKING ROLES AND COMPETENCIES 

(5.5.4.T&H.2) 



Take the list of skills and competencies from tlie previous 
activity (5.5.3.T.1), and prepare a plan for developing tliese 
skills and competenciefj. 





Competencies to 


Plan content, 


Role 


be developed 


place, time 



Administrator 



Classroom Teaclier 

ESOL Teaclier 

Special Education 
Resource Teaclier 

Bilingual Teaclier or 
Paraprofessional 

School Psychologist 

Speech or Language 
Specialist 

Counselor 

Social Worker 

Other Personnel 
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5.6 USIKG INTERPRETERS AND TRANSLATORS 



5.6.1 Understanding the Process 



Interpreters and translators a'e beginning to bacome an accepted part 
of the communication process in working with students and families of persons 
who are not proficient in English. Frequently, the people who are providing 
understanriing across languages and cultures have had little or no training in 
providing interpretation or translation services. They may be volunteers, 
paraprofessionals, or other persons who provide support to the school. The 
teachers, administrators, social workers, speech specialists, psychologists, 
secretaries, and other personnel who 'jse the servires of interpreters also 
usually lack training in how to provide these persons with a clear insight into 
what they are expected to do, the results they shoukj achieve, or how to guide 
and monitor the bilingual communication process. Frequently the interpretation 
and translation process is viewed as an exchange of words or a matter of 
substituting a set of words in one language for a similar set in another 
language. Interpretation and translation involves mucn more than an exchange 
of words. It is an exchange of ideas, Oi feelinas, inf>ights, and understandings. 
Often, the words and the concepts they convey do not exist in the other 
language. Explanations must be given, reinforced, and repeated. Interpretation 
and translation are difficult, time and labor intensive processes. If real 
communication is to be achieved, a clf ar understanding of the difficulties 
involved, as well as the outcomes to be achieved, must be hekl by all school 
personnel involved. 

This section of Module 5 was designed to provide school personnel 
with initial strategies for training and using interpreters and translators. An 
important part of this process is the development of a working relationship 
between those who us these services and those who provide them. Bilingual 
personnel can provide not only a means for increasing communication between 
the home and the school, they can also provide linguistic and cultural insights. 
With training, they can provide a means for understanding linguistically and 
culturally diverse students. 

Section 5.6.1 provides an overview of definitions and terms. 
Qualifications of both interpreters and translators are discussed in 5.6.2 
Suggestions for organizing for success are offered in 5.6.3. Using interpreters 
and translators in special education programs is discussed in 5.6.4 Strategies 
fOr preparing for parent conferences and other meetings are promoted in 5.6.5 
A bibliography on the topic is presented in 5.S.6 
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CRITICAL POINTS 

A list of different types of interpretation and translation services Is 
presented on (S.ti.l.T.I & 5.6.1 .H.I .A-C). The handout is self- 
explanitory and should be reviewed with the transparency. The point to 
be made with all this information is that there are a variety' of skills within 
thA interpretation and translation processes. T^iese skills require 
devetopment and training. Some people are better suited for some types 
of activities than others. Persons who are new to the school or district 
shoukJ provide « number of literal translations before they are permitted 
to provide other language services. The persons responsible for the 
provision of these services must take care to observe pedormance in 
order to verify that the intent of the communication was achieved, and to 
be certain that all parties are satisfied with the information provided. 
Cultural informants can assist the school system in understanding the 
cultural perspective of the community. (Adaptad from LangcSon, H. w., 

1988.) 

In order for school personnel to effective 'y use the services of an 
interpreter or translator.Jt is important to understand the processes of 
conveying meaning in different languages. This process is presented in 
seven steps in (5.6.1 .T & H.2) Some schools will not want to 
encourage infonned translations because they require literal translations 
The purpose of informed translation is to convey to all parties involved 
the intent of the communication. This is especially important in the aroa 
of special education where the concept of services to the handicapped is 
not well developed in many languages. Realizing that the interpieter or 
translator must have a dear understanding of all the implicati<^ris of 
special education placement, as well as the potential benefits of such 
services, enables the personnel working with interpreters and translators 
to provide them with such information. 
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DEFINITION OF TERMS 
RELATED TO INTERPRETATION 
AND TRANSLATION 



(5.6.1.T.1) 



IMTgHPRETATIQN 



TRANSLATION 



Consecutive 
Interpretation 

Simultaneous 
Interpretation 

Whispered Interpretation 

Interpretation in 
Instructional Settings 

Interpretation during 
Testing 

Site Interpretation 

Formal Interpretation 

• Cultural Informant 

• Community Liaison 

• Bilingual Specialist 



Prepared Translation of 
Informal Documents 

Siglit Translation 



Literal Translation 
Informed Translation 

Test Translation 
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DEFINITION OF TERMS RELATED 
TO INTERPRETATION AND 
TRANSLATION 

(5.6.1.H.1.A) 



A spoken messaQO in non-English is changed 
to a spoken niessage in English or vice versa. 
(Oral communication) 

Consecutive An oral interpretation is made from one language ' 
Interpretation to another by t^ng tums in altemating t)etween 

languages. Checks are made to be sure that all parties 
involved are kept Informed of the others' intents and 
concerns. The school professional should avokl using 
long and complicated infoimation. Altemations between 
languages shoukl be brief. Use for parent 
conferences. 



Simultaneous 
Interpretation 



Whispered 
interpretation 



An oral interpretation Is made while the speaker 
continues to speak. The interpreter need to recall 
sometimes long units of language. If this type of 
interpretation is to occur, it is best to have the speaker 
provide the interpreter with written notes in advance about 
what is to be communicated. Use with headsets In 
formal meetings 

Subvariety of simultaneous interpreting. The 
interpretation is whispered as opposed to being spoken at 
regular volume. This type of interpretation is common 
when an interpreter sits next to a delegate at a conference 
or a parent at a meeting. When audiophones are not 
available, use In less formal meetings. 



Interpretation Students may need to have assistance in 

In instructional understanding key concepts, directions, and other 

Settings instructional messages. Use In Instruction. 

interpretation Students are provkied with oral directions and 
during Testing other information in their non-English language. While on 

the spot interpretation of tests does occur, It is 
discouraged. Using a non-English language in 
administering a standardized test destandardizes It. 
However, the Interpreter can ask students questions 
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(5.6.1.H.1.B) 



Site 

Interpretation 



Formai 

interpretation 



which have been prepared and reviewed in advance. 
The interpreter can also provide the tester with information 
on what the student is communicating. 
Use In assessing students. 

Providing on-site oral exchanges of information 

in two languages in informal settings such as the arrival of 

new students, parent conferences, and other exchanges. 

Providing prepared oral communication in two 
languages at formal meetings, such as legal proceedings, 
assessment and lEP conferences. Usually, prior to the 
meeting, the interpreter is provided with an agenda and 
an outline of specific topics and information to be covered. 



TRANSLATION: 

A written message in non-English is changed 
to a written message in English or vice versa. 
(Written communication) 



Prepared 
Tnnsiatlon 



Sight 

Translation 



Literal 
Translation 

Informed 
Translation 



The translator Is given time to prepare a written 
translation. Words can be looked up in the dictionary, and 
other questions asked ahead of time. 
Use whenever possible. 

The translator has not seen the material before. 
A written translation must be done on the sport. Translator 
should have demonstrated translation skill in previous 
prepared translations prior to providing a sight translation. 
Use for short Informal notes. 

Providing an exact second language rendition of a 
written message. 

Providing an approximate version of a written 
message in a different language An informed translation 
considers the intent of the communication and the needs 
and educational level of th.e recipients of the message, in 
development of the translation. 
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(5.6.1.H.1.C) 



Test 

Translation 



a) Providing exact translations of test items and 
directions in a different language. 

b) development of parallel test items and 
directions. 

Test translation is a complex and time consuming process. It requires 
the involvement of several prcficient native speakers who provide the 
language equivalent of the English language test in the non-English 
language. Sometimes there are no equivalents, or there are a variety 
of possibilities. Infonned decisions must be made regarding the 
appropriateness of the language used in tenns of grammar, frequency 
of use, and meaning. 



OTHER RELATED TERMS 



] 



Cultural 
informant 



Community 
Unison 



Bilingual 
Specialist 



A person who provides cultural information on the 
needs, perspectives, and cultural backgrounds of students 
and families. 

A person who provides a cultural and linguistic 

link between the ethnic language community and the 

school in a different language. 

A person who provides services in two or more 
languages. Services include assessment and instruction 
such as those provided by school psychologists and 
speech pathologists, or teachers and counselors. 
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SEVEN STEPS IN THE 
INTERPRETATION OR 
TRANSLATION PROCESS 

(5.6.1.T&H.2) 



1 . Read or hear the message. 

2. Comprehend the meaning and intent of the 
communication. 

3 . Consider how to best convey the intent of 
the communication without distorting the 
meaning. 

4. l\/lodify the message, if necessary, in order to 
clearly communicate it to the audience. 

5. Deliver the message. 

6. Cbsem the reactions and responses of the 
recipient. 

7. Clarify intended meaning or continue with 
communication. 
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5.6 USING INTERPRETERS AND TRANSLATORS 



5.6.2 Interpreter and Translator Qualifications 



CRITICAL POINTS 

There are two types of qualifications needed by personnel who serve as 
interpreters and translators. There are the generic skills of: 

-language proficiency in Ek ^lish and the target language, and 

-a general knowledge of the school requirements; 

-an understanding of U.S. culture, the English-speaking 

community, and the schcol, 

-a general understanding of the target culture, and 

-specific information about this particular group of persons 

within the target culture. 
Important requirements which are implied by not stated in these 
requirements is acceptance of both U.S. and the target culture, and a 
genuine desire to assist students from the target language culture to 
acculturate and succeed within the mainstream. These requirements are 
listed in (5.6.2.T.1.A) 

There are specialized skills required of persons providing services in 
languages other than English. If is important to differentiate these skills 
as well as to conceptualize them as contiguous and overlapping. Written 
skills used in translation, and oral skills used in interpretation differ 
greatly. Persons seeking to provide these skills must be able to 
demonstrate their proficiency in the target language and in English. 
While some candidates may be able to act as both interpreters and 
translators, often a preference is demonstrated in one area over another. 
Translators need to be able to grasp the subtleties of the language in 
written form and provide appropriate varieties and renditions of the 
message. In translating tests , a number of different lexical items may be 
needed to enable examiners to understand and evaluate student 
responses. Correct and incorrect samples of responses may also need 
to be developed. The ability to establish rapport and to understand the 
intent as well as the communication is needed in interpretation. Skill in 
providing limited English speakers with guidance and instructional 
information is needed for personnel working in support capacities. 
Developing personnel resources in a number of different areas is 
important in order to have a comprehensive pool of interpreters and 
translators. (5.6.2.T.1.B) 

Selecting personnel to become interpreters and translators may require 
formal assessment procedures. One simple way to assess a potential 
second language person is to have him or her elicit a story from a native 
speaker and transcribe it in the nat./e language. (Both interpreters and 
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translators should be able to do this). The translator can then write the 
same '.tory in English. The interpreter should be able to tell it in English. 
This information should be reviewed by several other native speakers of 
the language. 

The graphics (5.6.2.T.4.A-B) illustrate how tvo native speakers of 
Spanish transcribed a story told by a ten year old boy from Puerto Rico. 
Cleariy, this language sample could be used to indicate the boy's lack of 
competence, as transcribed by one person, and potential competence as 
transcribed by the other. These discrepancies illustrate the extreme 
importance of selecting and training persons who are familiar with the 
regional dialects of the students and and their families. It also points out 
the need to train multiple personnel to perform these critical tasks. 



ACTIVITIES 



Present the concepts contained in the key phrases in (5.6.2.T.1.A) and 
(5.6.2.T.1.B). 

Place (5.6.2.T.1.B) below (5.6.2.T.1.A) to construct a graphic 
illustrating generic skills and specialized skills needed in the 
interpretation and translation process. Together these two form the 
structure of a building 

Briefly review the skills as they are expressed in (5.6.2.H.1.A&B). The 
inter-relationship and interdependence of the skills is presented in 
(5.6.2.T.1.C) 

There are a variety of activities in which interpreters and translators can 
assist in providing effective instructional services. Persons using non- 
English language personnel are cautioned to avoid giving these people 
too much responsibility before they have developed the skills and the 
knowledge base to perfomn the requested tasks successfully and 
effectively. The tasks listed on (5.6.2.T.2.A-B) and (5.&.2.T.3) are 
presented in the order of anticipated difficulty. This is an arbitrary listing 
which may differ depending on specific school needs and personnel 
skills. Education personnel are encouraged to develop their own school 
or district list based on observed needs and difficulties. 

Oral communication and written communication to and from non-English 
languages require different types of skills. The same list of tasks 
(5.6.2.T.2.A-B) and (5.6.2.T.3) enables those in training, testing, and 
monitoring the performance of non-English language personnel to 
develop specific means for determining whether services are being 
provided effectively and how to improve the services. This process can 
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lead to the development and implementation of a career ladder for 
enabling minority language personnel to enter the school system and to 
become an integral part of the assessment, instmction. and support 
process. 

The important point in selecting and using interpreter and translator 
services is the realization that time, training, and reinforcement of 
expectations and requirements is essential if a cadre of skillful personnel 
is to become available to assist the school. 
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GENERIC SKILLS FOR 
INTERPRETERS AND 
TRANSLATORS 

(5.6.2.T.1.A) 



English 
literacy 
and proficiency 





Understanding of U.S. culture 
and woric expectations 






Skills in target language and culture 
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SPECIALIZED SKILLS FOR 
INTERPRETERS AND 
TRANSLATORS 

(5.6.2.T.1.B) 



Meetings 
Observations 
Instruction 
Testing 



Psychoiogicai 
Services 

Health 
Services 

Social 
Services 

Support 
Services 



ERIC 



iNTERPRETATION 



Letters 



Documents 



Tests 



Information 



TRANSLATION 
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GENERIC AND SPECIALIZED 
SKILLS FOR INTERPRETERS AND 

TRANSLATORS 



(5.6.2.T.1.C) 



Englislr 
literacy 
and proictancy 



Undaratanding of U.S. culturi 
and work axpactationa 



Skllla in taitiat 



iind cultura 



Meetings 
Observations 
Instruction 



Testing 



Psychological 
Services 

Heelth 
Services 

Soclel 
Servlcee 

Support 
Servlcee 




Letters 
Documents 

Tests 
Information 



1 
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INTERPRETER AND 
TRANSLATOR QUALIFICATIONS 

(5.6.2.H.1.A) 



English Literacy and Proficiency 

lnterpr«)ters or translators must be proficient in thd target language and 
English. If possible, they should be able to speak, read and write both 
languages. Since some languages occur only in oral form, literacy is not a 
requisite. School districts may need to develop oral and written procedures to 
assess potential interpreters and translators. When f(>w personnel are available 
to act as interpreters or translators, specific training may be required to assist 
personnel in developing interpretation and translation skills. It is important to 
remember that there may be conceptual differences from non-English to 
English, versus English to non-English. For example, if a person has equal 
receptive (understanding) skills in English and non-English but has better 
expressive skill in English, it will be easier for that person to Interpret from non- 
English into English. Both receptive and expressive skills may need to be 
assessed in both languages. 

Usually interpreting is considered a more difficult task than translating. It 
requires the person to have an extensive vocabulary, gooc memory skills, and 
quickness of response. An interpreter must also have a personality that works 
well in public under pressure of the moment. 

Translators often have time to reflect on the content and intent of the 
message and are able to consult several dictionaries; they must decide on the 
best way to say something in writing. This requires an intimate knowledge of 
grammar, slang and idiomatic expressions. Translation also requires better 
than average stylistic expression. When a number of cultural groups speak the 
same language translators should be encouraged to consult several other 
native speakers to insure a consensus of style, grammar, and vocabulary. In 
providing a translation, the educational level of the intended audience must 
also be considered. Literal translations may provide an exact message which is 
incomprehensible to the recipient. Consideration of the intended audience is 
important so that recipients of the communication will not be insulted or left 
wondering what the intent of the message might be. Back translation- having 
native speakers translate the message Into the target language and others 
translate it back into English-enables school personnel to monitor how closely 
the intended message comes to the translation. 

Understanding of U. S. Culture and Work Expectations 

A frequent complaint that is voiced against the use of interpreters, 
translators, and non-English language personnel in general in the schools is 
that they do not conform to school expectations. These expectations are usually 
implied, but not stated or documented. Often, preference is given to persons 
who are less nr^ficient in the target language if they conform to school 

1 77 
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(5.6.2.H.1.B) 

expectations. Interpreters and translators who are native speakers of the target 
language may require sp(>cific training and instruction if they are to work 
effectively in the schools. Personnel who supervise non-English lanquage 
personnel may need to observe and examine specific areas of difficulty and 
devi.se specific ways to enable these linguistic resources to acculturate. The 
supervisors may also need to devise ways to assist faculty in accepting and 
working with cultural differences. 

Skills In the Target Language and Culture 

Interpreters and translators need to understand cultural differences. 
When words are changed from one language to another language, sometimes 
the meaning also changes. Some words may communicate a positive or 
negative feeling in a certain language and not ccmmunicato that same feeling 
in the other. Customs, taboos and role expectations are all important aspects of 
cultural knowledge, interpreters and translators can provide school personnel 
with important information in understanding students and their families. They 
can also act as bridges or communications links between the community and 
the school. Schools actively b^eking community input promote poiMtive 
relationships which encourage student success. Interpreters and translators 
can provide the community with important information about school 
expectations. At tht; same time the confidentiality of each student ard school 
professional must be observed. 

The concept of confidentiality may be new to some interpreters and 
translators. It may be important to review the concept of confidentialit-/ in a 
variety of settings in order to communicate its importance. 

Frequently people who have lived in the target language and culture will 
identify themselves as being proficient. Sometimes these people will have 
been bom in the language and culture and immigrated to the United States as 
children; others will have lived in foreign countries or in ethnic communities in 
the United States for extended periods of time. Some of these people will 
provide assurances that they are very proficier.! in the language and quite 
knowledgeable about the culture. The untrained eye and ear cannot tell. Some 
of these people are very capable and can serve as great resources, while 
others will provide only limited services. Without specific test and assessment 
strategies, and without the assistance of trained native speakers,it is difficult, if 
nut impossible to sort o jt those who can be valuable assets from those who can 
cause possible problems. 

Pie safest approach is to proceed with caution. Encourage available 
native speakers to interact with potential candidates for positions. Under your 
direct supervision, encourage them to perform simple tasks with students and 
watch the students' reactions. Did there appear to be a great deal of miscuing, 
need for repetition and clarification ? Did the students appear confused? What 
do other people say? Are the candidates willing to be trained? Are they flexible 
and tolerant of the need to be evaluated? Keep in mine that there are great 
cultural and dialectal differences in the target languages. Proficient native 
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(5.6.2.H.1.C) 

speakers from different regions and economic groups may have difficulties 
understanding each other. A diversity of dialects can t>e tsanefidal if they ar~ 
representative of the student population The key is to have interpreters who 
can establish rapport with students, interact effectively with t^<im, and provide 
meaningful support fo • the educational services. Persons w i ) possess these 
skills come from diverse educational and dialectal backgrounds. If difficulties 
ai se, the district may need to develop specific criteria for serving as interpreters 
or translators. 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 
REQUIRING INTERPRETATION 

SERViCES* 

(5.6.2.T.2.A) 

Communication with tlie Family 

• Telephone calls to obtain or provide specific Information; 

• Informal meetings between family and school personnel to 
obtain or provide specific Information; 

• Formal meetings between the family and the teacher or 
multidisclplinary team to explain specific procedures and 
policies, or student difficulties, or to obtain family support In 
modifying student performance; 

• Formal meetings to explain to the family specific difficulties 
which the student Is having, or to obt&(n permission for 
assessment and consideration of special education placement; 

• Formal meetings with the multidisclplinary team to explain 
evaluation resuits to the family; 

• Formal meetings to communicate between family and 
multidisclplinary ter.m to malce changes In student's placement 
and future evs!uat!o;i. 

Communication with Students 

• Interpwnona? Interactions with students; 

• Informal communications to convey school policy Information 
and provide orientation Information; 

• Informal o"' tance with instructional actlvitle&i 

• Informal communication In providing guidance and support 
information; 

• Informal assessm«.^t activities; 

• Formal communication in assisting with assessment procedures. 
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(5.6.2.T.2.B) 



Communication witti School Staff 

• Informal communication about family or student concerns; 

• Informal discussions about cultural and linguistic differences 
between target students and faculty expectations or school 
requiremei^ts; 

• Formal Inservlce training to provide faculty and staff with 
information about the culture and language of target groups; 

• Formal communication at community meetings; 

• Formal communication at hearings ano other legal procedures. 



* Alf Of tlw abov0 aetMtles should be Initiated by a member ot the school 
faculty and carried out under the direct supervision of a person sponsible 
for the success ot the activity. 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 
REQUIRING TRANSLATION 
SERVICES* 

(5.6.2.T.3) 

Services to be Used with Families 

• Written communications with the famiiy on behaif of the teacher 
or school to provide Information on school activities, meetings, 
and specific events such as fleldtrips or shots; 

• Written statements of school policy, requirements, and 
expectations; 

• Documents such as permission for assessment, legal 
agreements, and individual educational plans; 

• Evaluation results; 

• Minutes of meetings with family or community. 

Services to be Used with Students 

• Tests and formal assessment procedures. 

Services to be Used with School Staff 

• Translation of letters from family or community; 

• Translation of student records; 

• Translation of student assessment information. 



* All of th9 abov9 actlvmt should Ik* Inltlatad by a mombor of th§ school 
faculty and carrlad out undar tha diract suparvislon of a parson rasponslbia 
for tha auccaaa of tha activity. 
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TRANSCRIPTION #1 OF A STORY 
TOLD BY A TEN YEAR OLD BOY 
FROM PUERTO RICO 

(5.6.2.T.4.A) 



(Unintelligible) estaba pescando 

Tenia una asi Estaba bajando 

un poquito un cocodrilo asf, por el 

agua Entonces yo lo vi 

Entonces el cocodrilo tenia dificultad 

lo que paso es que lo cogieron y lo aman^aron en la 
boca y lo metieron en y le coratron la cola 
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TRANSCRIPTION #2 OF A STORY 
TOLD BY A TEN YEAR OLD BOY 
FROM PUERTO RICO 

(5.6.2 T.4.B) 

Verdad que un senor estaba pescando, en un puente, 
el tipo estaba aquf, aah. el tipo estaba, un senor 
estaba aquf pescando, y otro senor estaba pescando 
aquf, tenfa una flotita asf pa pescal y tiro el deso bien 
lejo y se estaba jalando, la li, estaba jalando la Ifa un 
poquito por la noche, vimos, yo vf ese cocodrilo 
bajandose asf por el agua y entonces yo io vf y yo dije 
queeee. que si esr js un cocodrilo, el seno, el senor 
de alao tenfa un flashlight, le dije a la senora si Io podia 
usar, me dijo sliLL y^le dije thank you, entonces le 
apunto pal cocodrilo y era un cocodrilo de seis pies 
yyw nosotro dando pan ahf vyvv entonces un tipo 
estaba tenfa una Ifnea asf gorda de de, gruesa pa 
coger cocodrilo. Cogio el cocodrilo y Io metieron pal 
shore. Y Io cogieron y Io annarraron y Io aman y Io 

amarraron en la boca y Io metieron en el , ahf 

mismo le tiraron foto y Io cortaron en ia la la la la, le 
cortaron, la, la cola y no Io vf m^s na. 

^Bueno, qui6n Io amarr6? 

y to esas cosas y el tipo tenfa la mano, no 

tenfa mano, no tenfa mano y la espalda y tenfa un 
agujero en la espalda porque corri6 un mordill6n. 

1«4 
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5.6 USING INTERPRETERS AND TRANSLATORS 



5.6.3 Training for Personnel Using Interpreters and Translators 



CRITICAL POINTS 

Using interpreters and translators is not an easy process. It requires that people 
have an interest in cross-cultural communication and multiculturalism. People 
who use interpreters and translators can find using them both fmstrating and 
helpful. Training is needed to enable school personnel to know how to 
maintain objectivity, reliability, and flexibility in using target language personnel. 
This training can usually be seen as occurlng in three stages: Information 
needed before the interaction, infomiation about the interaction, and infonnation 
occuring during the debriefing. 

• Frequently the use of interpreters and translators is seen as a simple 
process of telling someone what to say and waiting for them to say it in a 
different language, a matter of changing from one code to another. This 
mistaken perspective of the interpretation and translation process can 
lead to a great deal of difficulty and misunderstanding which can be 
avoided with careful plannir g and training. The process of interpretation 
and translation is complex. Frequently, the concept under consideration 
in English may not exist in another language, or it may exist in a variety of 
different forms. In addition to providing the appropriate linguistic form, 
the interpreter must be aware of the appropriate cultural responses and 
expectation?. Eye contact and physical proximity are two of the most 
obvious of the many cultural differences between different language 
groups. Sex role expectations, status of social class in the community of 
origin, political orientations, and status within the ethnic community are 
also factors which enter into the interpretation process. Persons using 
interpreters and translators must be aware of the effect that these factors 
can have on communication outcomes, if they are to select effective 
personnel. Providing personnel who are to use interpreters and 
translators with information on how to train them to perform their 
interpretation tasks is essential. Persons who have not been trained 
shouki be discouraged from using any non-English language 
background personnel for the purposes of interpretations or translrtion. 
Interpreters and translators should be discouraged from providing 
services for persons who have not been trained. 

Communicating with families is one of the most pressing needs of the 
school. It is a natural way to begin the development of interpretation 
skills. 

It is important to make interpreters feel they are respected and essential 
parts of the communication team. They need to know that they do not 
have to talce sides with anyone involved in the communication, and that 
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in fact, taking sides would oe a most inappropriate way to conduct the 
interpretation process. The interpreter must be encouraged to tell all 
persons involved in the communication that he or she will honestly 
communicrite what has been said without judgement. 

Confidentiality must be maintained after the communication has been 
completed, so that what has been communicated during the meeting 
should not be discussed outside the meeting. The interpreter should be 
strongly discouraged from joining or responding to any efforts to 
communicate about the matter after the termination of the conversation. 
All requests for further communication on the part of the family should be 
tumed over to the school personnel responsible for interpretation 
services. 

A plan should be developed prior to the meeting so the interpreter has an 
idea of what is about to happen and what to expect. This plan will assist 
the interpreter in taking notes on what happens during the interpretation. 
This aspect of the interpretation process is developed more fully in 
(5.6.3.T.1) and (5.6.3.H.1). What is important to communicate is that 
there are specific ways in which interpreters are expected to perform. 
Understanding these expectations arid conforming to them, enables 
everyone to relax and participate effectively in the interpretation process. 

Sometimes beginning interpreters and persons who use them think that 
each and every utterance shoukj be translated. It is important to pause 
frequently and keep all members of the conversation infonned. Natural 
pauses in the conversation can be used to change from one language to 
another. However, initially the interpreter may need to 
set the stage for guing back and forth between languages by reminding 
all parties of the importance of keeping everyone informed. 

If one of the participants feels a strong need to communicate a great deal 
of information, the interpreter may want to sit behind the persons in need 
of assistance and provide simultaneous whispered interpretation. It is 
important that those professionals using interpreters develop patience 
during lengthy interpretations. 

Interpreters need to defer to the educator in summarizing the 
conversation and expectations for future outcomes. Gereral 
expectations should be developed prior to the meeting. A specific 
summary can be provided by the interpreter in collaboration with the 
educator. 

In (5.6.3.T.2) specific tips for personnel are provided on how to woric 
effectively with Interpreters and translators. Handout (5.6.3.H.2) 
describes these tips in greater detail. The most Important point to be 
made in all of this information is that developing the skills and resources 
of effective interpreters and translators requires time. 1* interpreters and 
translators can be persuaded to join the school system and they can 
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move up the career ladder to accept increasing roles and 
responsibilities, then the efforts expended in training them are well 
invested. If interpreters and translators are not rewarded and remforced 
for their efforts, they will leave. A constant turnover of untrained and 
unskilled personnel is fmstrating. If they do not understand the culture 
and the expectations of the school, their benefit to the system is 
questionable. Developing effective interpersonal relationships anu 
establishing specific plans can promote positive outcomes. 

Educational opportunities should be offered to keep 
translators/interpreters in the system. Schools could negotiate with local 
universities to get credit for translators/interprfltorc with extensive 
experience. Schools could also contribute towards the 
translator'sZ/interpreter's university tuition. 

Tips for interpreters and translators are covered on (5.6.3.T&H.3). 

Interpreter identification with fellow refugees because of similar 
tragedies, or interpreter antipathy with feltow refugees because of 
differences in education, class, or religion, may create senous problems 
in translation effectiveness. Vnis is important to take into consideration. 

Sensitive information is provided in (5.6.3.TaiH.4).The idea that there 
are things that are generally not talked about in worthing with interpreters 
and translators implies that there are taboos and unknown difficulties. 
This may be true. It is the philosophy of the senior author of this matenal 
that only through thoughtful, sc.isitive discussion can these problems be 
addressed effoctively. It is hoped that this infomiation will be received in 
a positive, thoughtful manner. Many of the non-English language 
personnel are refugees who have suffered a great deal of trauma and 
have obsen^ed many tragedies. Their experiences, while difficult for 
those who have not shared them to understand, can provide a link 
between the children they seek to sen^e and the mainstream population. 
This linkage must be valued and respected. Even when the potential 
interpreter/translator is not a refugee, he or she has an affinity for the 
children with whom he or she shares a common language and culture. 
A great deal of sensitivity must be expressed in order to enable the new 
interpreter/translator to become an effective part of both school and the 
ethnic community. 

(5.6.3.T&H.5.A-B) provide information on evaluating interpreters. This 
evaluation process is especially Important in settings where there are few 
native speakers of the target language to assist in selecting interpreters. 
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INFORMATION FOR INITIAL 
TRAINING OF INTERPRETERS 

(5.6.3.T.1) 



Be honest. 

Maintain confidentiaiity. 

Be part of the team. 

Deveiop and refer to an outiine. 
(Use this to compare notes iater.) 

Watch body ianguage. 

Consult a dictionary when needed. 

Summarize. 
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INFORMATION FOR INITIAL 
TRAINING OF INTERPRETERS 

(5.6.3.H.1) 

Be honest with everyone involved in the 
communication process. 

Maintain confidentiality by informing everyone that you 
will serve only as a vehicle for facilitating their 
communication. 

Continue to maintain confidentiality by not discussing 
the information after the interpretation session has 
been completed. 

Be part of the team by remaining neutral, and keeping 
the focus on the persons wishing to exchange 
information. 

Looic for natural pauses in the communicai'on to stop 
and explain to all parties what is happening. 

Develop an outline of the important points to i <i 
communicated. 

Refer to the outline and maice notes to assist the 
educators with whom you are woricing. 

Consult a bilingual dictionary when necessary, for 
clarification of word meanings 

Summarize the communication and the expectations 
for the future in collaboration with your supervisor. 
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TIPS FOR PERSONNEL USING 
INTERPRETERS AND 
TRANSLATORS 

(5.<.3.T.2) 



BEFORE . . 




DURING . . 



. .AFTER 
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TIPS FOR PERSONNEL USING 
INTERPRETERS AND TRANSLATORS 

(5.6.3.H.2) 

• Develop a pool of effective, reliable interpreters and translators. 

• Get to icnow your interpreters and translators. Allow time for 
informal conversations and interpersonal social Interactions with 
non-English language personnel before usfng them as interpretei 
and translators. 

• Plan together before each interpretation or translation session. 

• Observe key high frequency phrases you use and be sure the 
interpreter/translator has a clear understanding of their meaning 

Develop a list of icey phrases and other signals that convey 
specific meanings so that you and the interpreter can 
communicate intents such as difriculties in comprehension, a nee 
to termmate the meeting, or a major unexpected difficulty. 

• Watch the interpreter/translator for signs of stress or concern. 

» Remain near the interpreter throughout the communication; be 
available to the translator for assistance and supervision. 

• Probe for specific difficulties in translation or interpretation. 

Provide personnel with language resources and supplies they ma 
need in order to continue to develop their sidlls. 

• Use interpreters and translators as cultural informants to assist 
you in learning more about the target languages and cultures. 
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TIPS FOR INTERPRETERS AND 
TRANSLATORS 

(5.6.3.T&H.3) 



Uphold confidentiality. 

Exercise self-discipline. 

Continue to improve your skills. 

Respect appointment times and deadlines. 

Do not accept assignments 
beyond your ability. 

Interpret and/or translate faithfully the thought, 
intent, and spirit of the speakers 
in a neutral fashion. 
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THINGS NOBODY EVER TOLD 
YOU ABOUT WORKING WITH 
INTERPRETERS/TRANSLATORS 

(5.6.3.T&H.4) 



Expect difficulties in communication, and 
address them openiy. 

Expect the interpreter/translator to identify with the 
students of the target language and culture and to want 
to assist them in producing the correct answers. Be 
prepared to show these personnel when this assistance 
IS beneficial and when it is not. 

Expect families and children to unburden their tragedies 
on the interpreter; and be prepared to provide emotional 
support when this happens. 

Expect the interpreter/translator to wonder if you can be 
trusted. Be prepared to have your behavior and motives 
questioned, and to show over and over that you are a 
person who is worthy of respect. 

Expect to learn about inhumanities as well as 
kindnesses and triumphs in ways you never dreamed 
possible, and be prepared to confront these insights 
realistically. 
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TIPS FOR EVALUATING 
INTERPRETERS 

(5.6.3.T&H.5.A) 



During the Interpretation Process 

Does the interpreter ask you questions to find out 
exactly what you want to say or what you mean? Does 
he or she appear to do the same in the target language? 

Does the interpreter follow the established agenda while 
stiil allowing flexibility in addressing unanticipated 
needs? 

Does the body language of the target language 
speakers indicate that the interpreter is effectively 
communicating with them? 

Does the interpreter make an effort to keep you 
informed and to reflect your desires and intents 
throughout the communication? 

Does the interpreter listen carefully and let others have 
their full say before speaking? 

What do other native speakers say about this 
interpreter's interactions during the interpretation 
process? 
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(5.6.3.T&H.5.B) 



After the Interpretation Process 

Do target language speakers appear to want to speak 
wfth. this person? 

Does it appear that the interpreter understands and 
respects the concept of confidentiaiity? Does he or she 
readily discuss confidential concerns? 



Additional Information 

• is the interpreter punctual? Is he or she reliable in 
terms of completing tasks or following up on 
assignments? 

• Does this person appear to be interested in providing 
cultural and linguistic information and insights? Is the 
information he or she provides consistent with 
information provided by other native speakers? 

• Is this person willing to learn new skills and accept 
aodltional responsibilities? 

• Does the interpreter present speakers of the taraet 
languagtj is a positive light? Is this person proud to 
speak this language and to be seen interacting with 
other pecpie who speak it? 

Is this person a respected member of the ethnic 
community? 



/ 
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5.6 USING INTERPRETERS AND TRANSLATORS 
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5.6.4 Preparing for Parent Conferences and Other Meetings 



The briefing/interaction/debriefing plan is essential for both the 
interpretation and translation process. The critical points of the interpretation 
briefing/debriefing are discussed first in the context of meetings (5.6.4.T&H.1). 
and then in the context of assessment (5.6.4.T&H.2). A similar organization is 
provided for the translation process in (5.6.':.T&H.3). This information is also 
detailed as critical points below. 

CRITICAL POINTS 

MEETINGS r5.6.4.T&H.1) 

Briefing - The school personnel and the interpreter should meet ahead 
of time. The time required for this meeting will decrease as the 
interpreter and the school personnel work together to plan, practice and 
familiarity with expectations, expedite the process Clarity of expectations 
promotes positive outcomes. 

Interaction - During the actual meeting, the following things *iould be 
considered: 

* The professional and the interpreter should make the conference 
place comfortable and non-threatening. The conference should 
be kept to a small group whenever possible. The interpreter may 
offer suggestions for promoting a non-threatening environment, if 
requested. Ways of promoting comfort and decreasing tension 
vary with cultures. 

* The protessional. through the interpreter, shoulc introduce the 
family to everyone at the meeting. Each person involved should 
give his or her name and position and specific role in relation to 
the student. 

* The professional and interpreter should arrange the seating so the 
parent is not isolated and can see both the interpreter and the 
speaker. 

* School personnel, through the interpreter, should then state the 
purpose of the meeting and tell the parent about how long it will 
last. 

* The interpreter interprets clearly and precisely, and. whenever 
necessary, asks for clarification from both the school personnel 
and the family. 

* School personnel use language that is appropriate for the family. 

* The interpreter interprets all comments made by the professionals 
and parents. 
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* School personnel, through the interpreter, summarize the 
conference. They may also want to ask final questions, discuss 
follow-up, and take time to reassure the family. 

* If school personnel request, the interpreter can request that the 
family summarize the exchange. Obtaining this information can be 
helpful in assuring that the family understood what was 
communicated. 

* School personnel, including the interpreter, present themselves as 
a united team. 

* One way that the interpreter can keep teachers and other 
personnel informed in a parent teacher conference is through the 
use of an agenda. The interpreter moves a pen to the point under 
discussion as the agenda is covered while the teacher observes 
the interaction. At planned points the interpreter may stop and 
summarize for the teacher the information that has been 
communicated A sample agenda is provided in (5.6.4.T.1.B). 
In a more complex meeting, the agenda also serves as an 
advanced organizer, as in (5.6.4.T&H.4). 

Debriefing - Following the conference, the professional and the 
interpreter should meet and: 

* Discuss the information collected; 

* Discuss any problems relative to the conference itself; 

* Discuss any problems relative to the interpreting process. 

* The interpreter may provide cultural information to the school 
personnel which cin assist contextualizing and clarifying the 
communication. 

ASSESSIMENT (5.6.4.T&H.2) 

If the test has been adapted or translated into the target language (from 
English), familiarize and train the interpreter to use it. If the test has not 
previously been adapted or translated into the target language, make 
sure it is done appropriately by using a skilled bilingual translator, who 
has some familiarity with test construction, test components, and what is 
being assessed. It is a good idea to have two different persons doing this 
translation to double-check. Be sure to have the English equivalent to 
follow during the testing session. Literal translation may distort the 
meaning or intent. Obtain written permission from the parents(s) 
indicating an interpreter and a translated version of the test will be used. 
Select to use only the test(s) the personnel have been trained to give. 
Suggest that the interpreter give the t3st(s) to two subjects prior to using 
the test to determine the students' current level of performance. 

When using an interpreter to conduct an assessment, the three basic 
steps of briefing, interaction, and debriefing should be followed. Prior to 
briefing, steps should be taken to develop the translated version of the 
test: 
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1 . Briefing - School personnel and the interpreter should meet prior to 
the testing to: 

* Review the general purpose of the testing session. 

* Discuss which tests will be administered. 

* Remind the interpreter that care should be taken to avoid 
unnecessary rephrasing or radically changing test items. 
Interpreters must also watch their use of gestures, voice patterns, 
and body language so as not to inadvertently provide cues. 

* Provide the interpreter with information about the students to be 
tested. 

* Encourage the interpreter to organize the test materials, review 
procedures, and ask for clarification, if needed, on any issue. 

2. Interaction -During the actual testing situation, the following 
things should be considered: 

* The professional staff member is always present during testing. 

* The interpreter immediately asks questions as they occur. 

* The staff member writes down observations of the student and 
interpreter during the assessment. These observations include: 

"Interpreter's body language. 
-Student's body language. 
"Use of language. 
"Use of instructions. 

"Use of reinforcement (type and frequency) 
"Use of cues to prompt the student 
"Interpreter's observational practices. 

3. Debriefing - Following the assessment, school personnel and the 
interpreter meet and discuss the following: 

* The student's responses and errors, and observations of the 
student's performance. 

* The interpreter discusses any difficulties relative to the testing 
process. The staff member and interpreter discuss any difficulties 
relative to the interpretation or translation process. 

NOTE: A translated or an interpreted test loses its validity/reliability. 
The objective is to determine the general skills and performance level of 
the student.lt is more important to define areas of strength and weakness 
that are contributing to the learning process, than to generate a specific 
test score. The use of a translated test should be limited to descriptive 
information about student performance, rather than absolute scores until 
local norms have been established. (Landon, 1988) 



ACTIVITiES 

Now that participants have been introduced to the general concepts of 
interpretation and translation, more activities will be seen in this section. 
It is time to take the information and apply it to a task. 
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Look at the information presented on (5.6.4.T&H.4). Examine this as a 
document which must be interpreted and explained to a parent. It could 
be considered a puide for a meeting. Have the group think through how 
they would role play this interpretation. 

- What difficulties does this agenda present? 

- What should be emphasized in the briefing process? 

- What training does the interpreter need to have to be able to carry out 
this task? 

-- What would the staff member want to emphasize in the brief? 

- What would the staff member want to watch for during interpretation 
interactions? 

- What questions would the staff person probe for during debriefing? 
Consider the same questions from the interpreter's perspective. 

Now consider the same questions from the parents' perspective. 

What would a principal need to know if he or she were to sit in on this 
meeting? What elements could be considered to facilitate 
communication? (position of parents in relationship to interpreter and 
others, physical space, availability of agenda, written meanings of words, 
examples of items, or procedures such as observations.) 
Have participants think through all the aspects of the environment that 
might come into play. Have the participants design the setting and 
background of the students and parents and role play the agenda of the 
meeting. 

Examine the document (5.6.4.H.5.A&B) and think about the specific 
concepts and vocabulary which must be considered in developing a 
translation of this document for parents. What is the relationship of 
concepts to vocabulary? What else do people need to know in order to 
successfully det^elop the translation? (They should know the educational 
level of the audience, differerices in cultural perspectives of child rearing, 
specific vocabulary which may not exist in both languages, for example) 
Once this document has been prepared for parents, what else needs to 
be done to enable parents to comprehend the meaning and intent of this 
information? Have participants set up the role play for this translation. 
Do not let them begin until they have talked through all the roles: the staff 
member, the translator, possibly another native speaker and the 
psychologist and teacher. 

In the final activity, (5.6.4.T&H.6), the participants are to make up the 
setting, define the roles, create the agenda, and carry out the briefing, 
interpretation, and debriefing process. The group should not begin the 
role play until they have talked through all the roles, the constraints and 
considerations, and what they would like to see accomplished. Note that 
the role of an observer is important in this task. Why would an observer 
need to be included? (This can be important in developing effective 
interpreters, and successful school personnel who will use them.) 
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DEVELOPING EFFECTIVE 
PROCEDURES FOR USING 
INTERPRETERS DURING 
MEETINGS 

(5.6.4.T&H.1.A) 



BRIEFING TO PLAN MEETING 

Review overall agenda of the meeting. 
Discuss key concepts, words, and phrases. 
Establish the essential points to be covered. 
Determine the outcomes to be achieved. 



INTERACTION DURING MEETING 

Make sure that everyone is kept informed. 
Monitor non-verbal language to be certain 
that everyone is being understood. 
Follow established plan. 
Note areas of specific difficulty or concern. 



• 



DEBRIEFING AFTER MEETING 

Discuss overall outcomes and specific areas 

of achievement or concern. 

Compare observations in light of cultural 

insights. 

Plan for follow-up 
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SAMPLE AGENDA 

(5.6.4,T.1.B) 



PLANNED MEETING WITH PARENTS 



Introductions: 



Discussion of student progress: 



Suggested follow-up : 



Next planned contact: 



Conclusion: 



201 
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DEVELOPING EFFECTIVE 
PROCEDURES FOR USING 
INTERPRETERS DURING 
ASSESSMENT 

(5.6.4.T&H.2) 



BRIEFING TO PLAN ASSESSMENT 

Discuss purpose of the session. 

Review specific aspects of tests to be used, 

Including procedures for administering 

them. 

discuss format for administration. 
Discuss any concerns which the Interpreter 
may have. 



INTERACTION DURING ASSESSMENT 

Observe student and Interpreter 
Interacting.. 

Note any difficulties and the test Items or 
events involved. 



DEBRIEFING AFTER ASSESSMENT 

Discuss specifics of student performance. 
Discuss cultural or linguistic concerns. 
Obtain overall Impressions of Interpreter's view of 
student's motivation and participation In the 
assessment process. 
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USING TRANSLATORS 
IN PREPARING TESTS AND 
OTHER ASSESSMENT 
PROCEDURES 

(5.6.4.T&H.3) 



BRIEFING 

• What are the critical features of the test? 

• Has the translator taken the test? 

• What cultural or linguistic features did he or she 
observe? 

• What are the anticipated difficulties? 



TRANSLATION 

• The process of translation. 
(This may take several weeks.) 

• Are dictionaries and other materials available? 

• Are other native speakers available for 
support? 



DEBRIEFING 

• What were the obstacles? 

• Has the test been back-translated? 

• Have other native speakers reviewed this 
version? 

• Have specific linguistic variations been 
included to accommodate various dialects 
within the target language? 

• How shall the assessment be pilot field tested? 
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SAMPLE ACTIVITY FOR USE 
IN PREPARING 
AN INTERPRETATION 

(5.6.4.T&H.4) 



1 . Reason for Referral (if necessary) 

2. Background - relevant information from 
cumulative records and social histories 

3. Observations 

A. Classroom behavior 

B. Informal assessment 

4. Test Results 

A. Intellectual (10) 

B. Achievement 

C. Processing 

D. Behavior range 

5. Recommendations 

A. Placement 

B. Teacher suggestions 

C. Home strategies 

D. Resources available 

6. Questions from parent(s) 
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(5.6.4.H.5.A) 
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The following recommendations and considerations are nade: 

1. Danny meets district eligibility criteria to be considered for the Specific 
Learning Disabilities (SLD) Progr;^m. Appropriate forms have been 
initiated at the schoo!. 

2. Atthis noirt 't is difficult to determine which has the greatest impact on 
Danny's school performance: his attitude and motivation or his 
identified learning problems. Regardless, emphasis needs to be placed 
upon success expenences and increased motivation. Oarny should be 
encouraged to extend himself in seeking information from his 
environment. This may include basic instruction in his general 
surroundings. He mav also be motivated to take interest and 
responsibility in a hobby. Perhaps involvement with an outside group 
(such as Cub Scouts) would provide additional opportunities. 

3. Although it is sometimes difficult in a large group, such as the classroom, 
it is important to take the time as much as possible to listen to Danny in 
order that he realizes the teacher's concern and interest in him. 
Determine which activities ne most enjoys and include them as much as 
possible in the daily routine. 

4. Attempt to identify for Danny the most appropriate ways to express his 
feelings. The teacher may want to try various groupings in order to 
determine the situation in which Danny is most comfortable. Separate 
him from peers who stimulate negative reelings. 

5. Attempt to provide Danny with as many positive interactions as possible, 
such as recognize him, greet him, compliment his attire and so on. 
Identify people that he may contact when he is feelinp certain, such as 
the school guidance counselor. 

6. A variety of factors may contribute to aggressive behavior, including 
frustration or anger, boredom, fatigue, excitement, and jealousy. 
Aggression may arise from inconsistency in expectations or from the 
child's inability to perceive adult expectations. A child's aggressive 
behavior may imitate hostile acts modeled by adults, television actors, or 
cartoon characters, or even other children. Contributing to the problem 
of aggression is young children's inability to view situations from other 
people's perspectives. Young children have limited capacity to express 
themselves in words, and therefore they sometimes resort to actions as a 
means of e ression. 

7. Aggression may be perpetuated by reinforcement ( such as successfully 
getting a toy away from another child). An overly structured 
environment that restricts a child's curiosity Cc»n also contribute to 
frustration and aggression, as ca forcing a child .o attend to a task for 
too long a period of time. 

8. Frequent teacher intervention may interfere with the development of 
self-reliant behavior, that is, children's ability to resolve conflicts 
independently. There are times, however, when teacher intervention is 
justifiede Teachers should intervene when aggression lasts longer than a 
couple of minutes or when it is obvious that a child is in danger of be ng 
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X WECHSLERI 'ELLIGENCE 







Verbal IQ: 


97 


^Performance IQ: 
^Full Scale IQ: 


111 


103 


VERBAL TESTS 




III 1 wi rnauuf 1 


10 


Simildritids 
will iiivi i^i^^ 




Arithmetic 


7 


Vocabulary 


10 


Comprehension 


8 


PERFORMAN'c TESTS 








Picture Arrsnflsm^nt 


g 


Block Oesian 


14 


Object AssembI* 


12 


Coding 


7 



FOR CHILDREN-REVISED (WISC-R) 
(5.6.4.H.S.B) 



X WOODCOCK-JOHNSON PSYCHO-EDUCATIONAL BATTERY: TESTS OF ACHIEVEMENT (WJA) 



Cluster 


Grade 


Instructional 


Age 


Percentile 


Standard 


Score 


Ranae 


Score 


Rank (aae^ 


Score 


Reading 


1.1 


I.OSOto 1.2 


6-5 


3 


72 


Letter/Word 






5-10 


6 


77 


Identification 


1.034 




Word Attack 


1.09 




4-2 


2 


69 


Passage 

Comprehension 


1.012 




4-11 


2 


69 


Mathematics 












Calculation 


1.8 




7-3 


48 


99 


Written Language 


1.4 


1.1 to 1.6 


6-6 


12 


82 



X BENDER VISUAL-MOTOR GESTALTTEST 
(KOPPITZ SCORING SYSTEM/ 

Number of errors: 6 Perceptual-Motor Development Age: 7-0 to 7-5 Standard Score 99 



- WOODCOCK-JOHNSON PSYCHO-EDUCATIONAL BATTERY: TESTS OF COGNITIVE ABIUTY 
(WJC) 

Cluster 9^^*^*^ Aae Score Percentile Standard 
Score Rank faoe) Score 

Memory 2.2 7-6 52 101 
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ROLE PLAY OF 
PARENT CONFERENCE 

(5.6.4.T&H.6) 



Groups of 4 - 6 participants 

Roles: Family members, Teacher, Other school 
personnel. Observer, Interpreter 

Descrlptior of Setting: 

A student having difficulty in school. He or she appears to 
be distracted and does not participate. Define the problem. 
Learn what the student does at home. Develop v»ays of 
increasing school participation. To carry out the role play: 

1 . Group develops a specific description of the student'r. 
needs. 

2. Teacher briefs interpreter. 

3. Interpreter interacts with family members. 

4. Interpreter debriefs with teacher. 

5. Observer provides feedback to group. 

6. Group discusses feelings and concerns, asks 
questions, and thinks through what they still may need 
to know to participate effectively in the communication 
process. 
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ROLE PLAY OF 
PARENT CONFERENCE 

(5.6.4.T&H.6) 



Groups of 4 - 6 participants 

RoiGs: Family members, Teacher, Other school 
personnel. Observer, Interpreter 

Description of Setting: 

A student having difficulty in school. He or she appears to 
be distracted and does not participate. Define the problem. 
Learn what the student does at home. Develop ways of 
increasing scl:ool participation. To carry out the role play: 

1 . Group develops a specific description of the student's 
needs. 

2. Teacher briefs interpreter. 

3. interpreter interacts with family members. 

4. interpreter debriefs with teacher. 

5. Observer provides feedbacic to group. 

6. Group discusses fe&ilngs and concerns, aslcs 
questions, and thinlcs through what they still may need 
to Icnow to participate effectively in the communication 
procr^ss. 
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